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ARE TOO MANY 
CONVENTIONS HELD? 


Traveling Many Miles to Hear Oratory 
Often of an_ Indifferent 
Nature 


WHERE MEETINGS ARE WEAK 


Multiple Conventions a Heavy Tax on 
Individual Resources of the 
Agents 


Americans love to talk. Pick up any 
newspaper any day of the week, turn 
to any column and it is a two to one 
bet that you will find a manufacturer 
or a politician or a banker or a lawyer 
or a diplomat or a doctor turned 
preacher. He is giving his advice in 
a paragraph or a column—for whatever 
the editor thinks it worth in space. 
Sometimes he is talking at a conven- 
tion—sometimes at a patriotic meeting 
—sometimes at a camp of guardsmen— 
sometimes merely in an _ interview. 
Enough oratory is spilled every day in 
this country to fill the shelves that 
were destroyed at Louvain. 

Insurance Conventions 

Insurance men come by their love of 
talk naturally. They have to talk to 
sell their wares and they just naturally 
fall into the gift. And so it is that the 
convention habit has the insurance fra- 
ternity in a grip that is tightening it- 
self so securely, and entailing such a 
consumption of time and expense 
that many sober heads in the business 
are asking the questions: Are there 
not too many conventions; are these 
conventions often held in inaccessible 
places? Are they not frequently fruit- 
less of result; do they not cost insur- 
ance men individually a lot of unnec- 
essary money? 

Furthermore, are there not too many 
associations? And do not these associ- 
ations double up on each other? We 
have seen the spectacle of the National 
Association of Fire Agents dropping 
the word fire so as to embrace the 
casualty agents; and we have seen the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents flirting with the mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Fire Agents. There is the federation 
composed of both members, and there 
are the State associations. One live 
agent in New York State, having the 
interest of the business at heart and 
wishing to be progressive and to be- 
long to everything that will elevate the 
business, will have attended the fol- 
lowing conventions by November 1: 

The fire agents meeting in 

Utica and the liability agents 

meeting, also up State; his local 

board meeting; a meeting of the 

executive committee of the Insur- 

ance Federation; the Detroit cas- 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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“Che Largest Fire Insurance Company In America” 
Organized 1853 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


COST OF INSURANCE 


Insurance in “THE HOME OF NEW YORK” costs 
no more than in any other company, but every “HOME 
OF NEW YORK” Policy means the most protection that 


can be obtained from any fire insurance company in America. 


ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 














North British Established 1809 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States | nsurance Co ° 


1866 





Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United 
States assets, with further guarantee in every policy, 
of protection by entire fire assets of the com- 
pany which are many times larger. 











Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


BUSINESS WRITTEN 


$29,497.31 
206,333.21 
349,879.06 
520,402.34 
990,350.16 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1910 $404,792.15 Dec. 1910 
Dec. 31, 1911 511,382.11 Dec. 1911 
Dec. 31, 1912 628,702.95 Dec. 1912 
Dec. 31, 1913 969,385.74 Dec. 1913 
Dec. 31, 1914 1,293,503.82 Dec. 1914 


Writing Commercial and Industrial Accident and Health—Plate Glass— 
Employers’, Public, General, Elevator, Teams, Contingent and Automobile 
Liability Insurance. 


Agents Wanted in Eastern States 
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PROMINENT MEN TALK 
TO POLICYHOLDERS 


“Every Day We March on to Old Age 
and Incapacity,” Says Senator 
Underwood 


PREUS AND DARST ON LOANS 


Southern States Life Issues Interesting 
Paper That Goes to General 
Public 


The Southern States Life of Atlanta, 
Ga., issued this week a special paper 
to policyholders containing contribu- 
tions from some of the leading men 
of the nation. The contributors include 
United States Senators Oscar W. Un- 
derwood and Hoke Smith, Bishop W. 
A. Candler, of the M. E. Church; J. 
A. O. Preus, of Minnesota; Robert F. 
Maddox, vice-president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; J. A. 
Darst, Insurance Commissioner of West 
Virginia, and others. The issue con- 
tains some striking cartoons against 
the insurance twister. 

A Strong Call to Insure by Senator 
Underwood 

One of the most striking articles is 
from the pen of Senator Underwood, 
for some years majority leader of 
Congress. 

Mr. Underwood took as his subject, 
“Have a Care for the Future,” and his 
advice to the public follows: 

It has been said that the wise 
man does not live in the past, for 
the past cannot be mended; that 
1e does not live in the future be- 
cause the future is unchartered 
land, but that he lives in the pres- 
ent and makes the most of the day 
and the hour he has with him 

This is probably the best way 

get the best results 

each day they live, both so 

as their productive capacity 

and their happiness is concerned, 
but we cannot forget the future en- 
tirely Every day we march on to 
old age and incapacity. Every day 
we face the dangers and accidents 
of life Every day we approach 
nearer the hour when our mental- 
ity will lose the keenness of its 
edge and our physical force i 
begin to fail. The wise man, the 
fore, who lives in the hour that is 
with him will have some thought 
for the future and store up a sur- 
plus for the days to come 

There are many ways in which a 
man can conserve his surplus en- 
ergies for future use The product 
of his toil may be buried in the 
ground by the miser, invested in 
land by the farmer, or in stocks 
and bonds by the business man, 
but to make a good investment re- 
quires accurate information and 
good business judgment These 
qualities are not possessed by all. 
For the average man, who is not 
fortunate in having a _ thorough 
knowledge of business affairs, a 
life insurance policy in a good 
company is a safe, practical way 
to store up his surplus energies 
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for the protection of his old age 

and the benefit of his family after 

he is gone. 
Policy Loans Dencunced 

Commissioner Darst, under the head- 
ing “Loved Ones Lose,” discussed pol- 
icy loans. Too often such borrowing 
defeats the very object of life insur- 
ance—that of protecting the benefici- 
ary, he said. The intention of the bor- 
rower is generally excellent; he _ in- 
tends to repay the loan in a_ short 
time; but statistics show that only a 
small percentage of such loans are 
ever repaid. They are apparently much 
more difficult to discharge than other 
loans. The result is a lapsed policy or 
a reduction of the amount payable at 
death, 

“A little sacrifice in most cases 
would have made the loan unneces- 
sary,” writes Commissioner  Darst. 
“Could we make a sacrifice in a more 
worthy cause—that of protecting our 
loved ones?” 

Interest of the Wife 

J. A. O. Preus, of Minnesota, was 
for several years chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers and is now State Auditor of Min- 
nesota. His topic was “Policy Loan a 
Thing to Fear.” Some points made by 
him follow: 

“Men are too ready to borrow on 
their policies. Too frequently they 
look upon life insurance as their own 
property, and not as they should—a 
contract for the benefit of prospective 
widows and orphans. 

“The ordinary wife works as hard 
for the maintenance of a home as her 
husband. The life contract should be 
looked upon as the _ wife’s property, 
and the husband should not borrow 
money upon it. 

“Women often strive to help pay 
life insurance premiums and fail to 


discover until their husbands die that 
possibly there is a mortgage on the 
policy. 

“Where a man borrows upon his 
policy for the purpose of paying pre- 


miums he is to be excused. From bor- 
rowing for any other purpose, he 
should be discouraged. Where he does 
so for speculative purposes he cheats 
his family. 

“A man should not be permitted to 
borrow upon his policy without the 
eonsent of the beneficiary. Every 
woman who is striving that her hus- 
band may pay premiums upon life in- 
surance for the benefit of herself and 
children should always know whether 
there is a loan on such policy if she 
desires to be certain to what extent 
she is protected. 

Defeats Purpose of Insurance 

“The purpose of every life insurance 
company is to pay death claims and 


protect families. Less than 10 per 
eent. of loans made upon policies are 
ever repaid The condition is becom- 


ing so serious that unless the public 
awakens to the evil of the practice, the 
pendulum will swing back and instead 
of having legislation compelling legal 
reserve life insurance companies to 
loan to policyholders, they will be for- 
bidden to do so 

“During the past twenty years the 
percentage of policy loans to the re- 
serves has increased from  approxi- 
mately 3 1-3 per cent. to more than 16 
per cent. Life insurance policies are 
now mortgaged by loans of this nature 
in the sum of approximately $550,000,- 
000.” 

Mr. Maddox discussed the ravages of 
war as contrasted with a field of oppor- 
tunity which morally uplifts the people 
life insurance. sishop Candler dis 
cussed prohibition. Senator Smith dis- 
cussed the cotton situation. 

The Southern States Life 

The special issue of publication of 
the Southern States Life is of unusual 
interest, and President Wilmer lL. 
Moore is to be congratulated upon its 
character and merit. 

In a recent report on this Company 
the Alabama Insurance Department 
discussed gains made by the Southern 


States Life; called attention to recent 
reduction in its expenses; and conclud- 
ea by saying: “By reason of its free- 
com from promotion and exploitation 
tor spoils it is deserving of the contin- 
ued patronage of the Southern people. 
1’ has an efncient and economical man- 
agement and its general plans are 
sound and capable of fulfillment.” 


GUARANTY LIFE CONVENTION 


Successful Agents Show How to Sell 
Various Kinds of Policy; $100,000 
Club Officers 


The Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany recently held its annual $100,900 
Club meeting at the home office of the 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

The address of welcome was made 
by L. J. Dougherty, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Guaranty Life. F. 
I. McGraw, State actuary of lowa fol- 
lowed; and a talk was given by Dr. W. 
L. Allen, medical director of the Com- 
pany. A reply to the addresses of the 
officers and State Actuary was made 
by James F. Lavin, past president of 
the $100,000 Club. The meeting ad- 
journed for luncheon at the Davenport 
Commercial Club. 

In the afternoon representatives as- 
sembled and J. E. Murphy, manager of 
Nebraska, demonstrated selling a 
twenty payment life policy to J. E. 
Kennefick, home office representative. 
T. G. Mason of Waterloo, Iowa, illus- 
trated a selling talk on a twenty pay- 
ment guaranteed premium policy to J. 
S McCormack of Marshalltown. O. E. 
Dickeson, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, illus- 
trated an endowment option policy to 
R. Van Wie of Aberdeen, S. D. A. F. 
Whittam of Sheldon, Iowa, illustrated 
ar. economic policy to John Downs of 
Ft. Madison, Iowa. P. E. Caulfield of 
Davenport, lowa, showed how he ap- 
proached and sold policies to H. M. 
Garvey of Davenport. 

Short addresses were made by Il. 
Will C. Holman of Mason City; D. R. 
Foster of Muscatine; Wm. Nelson of 
Cedar Rapids; H. J. McFarland of 
Davenport; L. L. Waggoner of Daven- 
port; Lloyd A. Storm of St. Louis; J. 
F. Fink of Davenport; E. P. Brownson 
of DeWitt; C. A. Maines of Williams- 
burg; M. C. Corbett of Mason City; 
and H. A. Malanaphy of Cresco. Au- 
tomobiles took the visitors to the lowa- 
ne Farms and through the tri-cities, 
Moline, Rock Island and Davenport. At 
a banquet at the Davenport Outing 
Club seventy-five sat down. Aug. E. 
Steffen, president of the Company, 
made opening remarks and introduced 
the toastmaster, L. J. Dougherty. A. 
E. Carroll, counsel for the Company, 
and W. L. Allen, medical directcr, 
made short talks. Practically the en- 
tire evening was devoted to listening 
to T. F. L. Henderson, of the Scranton 
Correspondence School of Salesman- 
ship of Chicago. 

Officers of the $100,000 Club were 
elected as follows: 

A. J. Loyet, president; T. G. Mason, 
first vice-president; R. Van Wie, sec- 
ond vice-president; I. Will C. Holman, 
secretary; J. F. Lavin, treasurer. 


INSURANCE IN HAWAII 
Insurance in Force of Ten American 
Companies Which Did Business 
There 
Ten American life insurance compa- 
nies wrote business in Hawaii last 


year. Their record follows: 
Insurance Insurance 
in Force in Force 
End of 1913 End of 1914 
Equitable ......$4,114,581 $4,431,860 
Germania ...... 790,829 761,218 
Manhattan ... 414,982 367,192 
ME, adicelces 1,471,651 1,403,949 
New Eng. Mut. 648,565 679,405 
New York ..... 5,217,254 5,056,125 
rac. TOM. ..6cs 1,294,495 1,192,934 
Prudential . 1,497,346 1,650,583 
West Coast .... 485,03 556,426 
Western S. .... 131,600 158,100 





Great Southern Life Insurance Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 





* AMARILLO 


” aan th DENis Largest 

0 e DENISON, 

Board. se rueanmns TEXARKANA® i 
J. T. SCQF. TEXAS GREAT Insurance 

Treasurer. In 
Force 

Leading oui Company 
Texas In The 
Company South 


WRITING THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN 
TEXAS OF ANY COMPANY OPERATING IN THE STATE. 


For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, President 
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Substantial 
Savings 


Three factors determine the 
cost of a life insurance policy 
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ROY HUNT’S SELLING PLAN 


$5 A THOUSAND FOR GOOD TIPS 





Launches Insurance Service League, 
Which Asks Public to Send in 
Names of Prospects 





Roy A. Hunt, who recently joined the 
Illinois Life, has put into operation his 
new merchandise plan, which he inau- 
gurates with large advertisements in 


Chicago papers, bearing the seal “In- 
surance Service League.” Each adver- 
tisement contains a coupon, asking 


people who want to increase their in- 


comes to send name and address to 
the Insurance Service League, R. A. 
Hunt, Director, 11 South La Salle 


street, and get a booklet telling about 
the League. The ads brought a great 
many replies. 

The feature of the ad 
reading as follows: 

You Buy Nothing. 
You Sell Nothing. 
No Soliciting. 

No Bother. 

No Lost Time. 
So Easy. 

So Simple. 

Open to All. 

Get Busy. 

Get the Facts. 
Get the Money. 

Those who replied received a most 
effectively-worded booklet, entitled ‘“In- 
come Without Effort.” 

Names and Addresses of Prospects 

Enclosed with the booklet is an en- 
velope addressed to the Insurance Ser- 
vice League and five information cards 
on which the recipient is to write and 
mail at once to the League the names 
and addresses of his friends and ac- 
quaintances who are good prospects for 
life insurance. 

Immediately upon receipt of the in- 
formation cards the sender is enrolled 
as a member of the League, 
“though the fact of your enrolment 
will be confidential and no one but the 
Sales Director will know of your con- 
nection unless you yourself see fit to 
tell about it.” Even the salesmen who 
call on the prospects whose names 
are sent in by members of the League 
do not know by whom the leads are 
furnished. 

Will Pay for Closed Cases 


was a box 


In further explanation the Insurance 
Service League says: 

“The persons named on the informa 
tion cards sent in by you will be as- 
signed at once to competent salesmen 
who will give their best time, talents 
and energies to the placing of insur- 
ance. On account of each $1,000 of in- 


surance placed, the first annual premi- 
um being paid in cash, you will receive 
$5. If a policy for $2,000 is placed you 
will receive $10; on $5,000, $: on 
$10,000, $50, and so up. 





“You are sure to get your money 
$5 on each $1,000 of insurance—just 
as soon as the salesman gets his be 


cause your share is guaranteed by the 





WANTED 


Thoroughly qualified life underwriter for leading company 
in Hawaii, with some knowledge of bond, accident and work- 
men’s compensation insurance; on salary and commissions ; 
absolutely first class references required and full account of 
past underwriting experience. Address F. L. H., care of 
The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William St., New York City. 











which has 
life insur- 


Insurance Service League, 

the backing of the greatest 

ance company in Illinois. 
“Remember, all you have to do is to 


MORE W. M. STRONG DIGESTS 


ACTUARY’S VIEW OF DECISIONS 


think up and discover leads and pros- 
pects and send them to the League A Limitation of Beneficiary to Family; 
our salesmen do all the work, all the What Constitutes Rebate, Due 
running, all the figuring, all the sweat- Date of Premium 
ing, and when the policy has been — 
placed and paid for you get $5 for The Eastern Underwriter prints 
each $1,000 of insurance.” herewith another list of important life 
eae insurance decisions digested and com- 
STOCK SELLING SCHEME mented upon by W. M. Strong, Asso- 
— ciate Actuary of the Mutual Life, be- 
Promoters in Western Pennsylvania ing Mr. Strong’s opinion of the most 


Trying to Fool An Unsuspecting 
Public 


important decisions during a period of 


six months: 

Efforts are being made in Western LIMITATION OF BENEFICIARY 
Pennsylvania to sell several hundred TO FAMILY.—(Peterson vs. National 
thousands dollars of stock in a promo- Council of Knights and Ladies of Secu- 
ton scheme under the supposed pur- rity, St. Louis Court of Appeals, 175 
pose to taking over the business of a S. W. Rep. 284). The insured, after 
fraternal association, having a premi- his wife’s death and when about fifty 
um income of over a quarter of a years of age, being alone and without 
million of dollars. relatives, went to live with friends, 

Promoters have approached bankers the Petersons, at their invitation. He 


ard business men in several cities lived with these friends until his death, 
pointing out that there is an “unlim- about two years later, worked only oc- 
ited gold” mine as an attraction. The casionally, and paid no _ board He 
old estimates of big dividends paid by changed the beneficiary to Mrs. Peter- 
life insurance companies is being son, in whose house he was living, and, 
worked to a frazzle. in so doing, designated her as a ‘“de- 
Another scheme used is that of re- pendent,” to bring her within the re- 
ferring to the great volume of life in- quired class. It was acknowledged that 
surance produced by Pittsburgh agen- this designation was not correct, and 
cies during the past year--‘a goodly the question whether the certificate 
portion of which would naturally go to could be paid to her turned on the 
a company such as contemplated.” further question whether she could be 
Incidentally nothing is said about included in the other class who could 
the inadequacy of rates of assessment be beneficiaries under such certificate, 
under the existing fraternal system, namely, “family” of the insured 
and the edict that has gone forth com ee anit talk tet dhe coat’ wnt: 
pelling _fraternal associations to get themstake. that the cartifieste wan vas 
on a higher basis. When the “show . oe 
. ” See , : ble to her. 
acown comes, it is sate to say that 
most of the fraternalists who find i It is to be noted that, for a case 
possible to get insurance in regular where no blood relationship existed, 
legal reserve companies, will do so the relations were unusually close be- 
rether than try another experiment tween Mr. and Mrs. Peterson and the 
An interesting feature in regard to insured. They appear to have been 
the venture is the assumption of the lifelong friends, and when the insur- 
promoters that the business of the fra- ed’s wife died and he was in poverty, 
ternal association can be used as a bait the Petersons took him to their home 
with which to catch a few suckers and practically adopted him as a mem- 
- ber of the family, he not being in any 
MUTUAL LIFE UNDERWRITERS sense a guest or a _ boarder Conse- 


The National Association of Mutual quently, the decision does not seem to 
Life Underwriters will hold its conven- extend the use of the meaning of the 
tion in Chicago on October 25 and 26. word “family” in a benefit certificate 





much, if any, beyond the usual signi- 
ficance of that word. 

PERIOD OF CONTESTABILITY UN- 
DER REINSTATED POLICY. EF- 
FECT OF ASSIGNMENT OF POLICY 
REINSTATED ON FALSE REPRE 
SENTATIONS:—(State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company vs. Rosenberry, 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, 175 
S. W. Rep. 757.) Premiums were paid 
on the policy four years, a length of 
time extending beyond the period of 
contestability. At the end of the fourth 
year, a default was made in payment, 


and, some nine months later, the policy 
was reinstated. Immediately on rein- 
statement, the policy was assigned and 


the company received notice of the as- 
signment. The insured died within a 
year after reinstatement, and it was 
found that representations on the basis 
of which the policy was reinstated were 
false Two question arose: one was 
whether, after reinstatement, the pol- 
icy, being then past the contestable 
period set out in the contract, could 
be contested; the second was as to the 
rights of the assignee, who received 
assignment of the policy after rein- 
statement, without notice of the lapse 


and reinstatement and the possibility 
of defences arising from such reinstate- 
ment. In the first of these, the court 
decided that the reinstatement of the 
policy revived the period of contesta- 
bility so that it would contestable 
for fraud in the reinstatement within 
the same period from the date of rein- 
statement as the policy was originally 
contestable from its date of issue. On 
the oth hand, the case decided 
against the company on ground 
that the company had knowledge of 
the assignment and there no men- 
tion made in the renewed policy of the 
fact that it renewal of any 
circumstances making it subject to for- 
feiture the company could not contest 
payment on the ground of misrepresen- 
tation the company’s to 
assignment new contract 
between it and 


REBATE, WHAT 


be 


er was 
the 
as 
was 


was a or 


since assent 


the 


created a 


the assignee 


CONSTITUTES 


(People vs. American Life Ins. Co., 
Supreme Court of Illinois, 108 N. E. 
Rep. 679.) This was an action brought 
by the State to recover statutory pen 
alty for a rebate, the statute of Illinois 
being similar to the usual statutes in 
regard to “discrimination.” The agent, 
in lieu of a premium of $145.75, had ac 
cepted a note for $48.50, the remainder 
of the premium of nearly $190 to be 
paid as stated in the insured’s testi 
mony as follows 

‘He agreed to let me have the policy 
for one-third of that sum in money, 


and I was to work and help him around 


through the neighborhood in working 
up his business to pay off the differ- 
ence. The character of work I was to 
do was booming up his work and driv 
ing him through the country, trying to 
work up prospects. I cannot say ex 
actly how much work I did I did a 
good deal of it as he was in the neigh 
borhood several times.” 
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The Prudential 


now has 


$2,600,000,000 


Life Insurance In Force 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey. 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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The court held that there was a re- 
bate, saying: 

“* * * we are convinced the ar- 
rangement made by and between Dixon 
and Erwin was a mere shift or device 
to evade the provisions of the law.” 

CHANGE OF BENEFICIARY :— 
(Rumsey vs. New York Life Ins. Co., 
Supreme Court of Colorado, 147 Pac. 
Rep. 336.) The policy was originally 
made out to Benson, Smith & Co., 
Limited, but reserved the right to the 
insured to change the beneficiary un- 
der a clause reading as follows: 

“The insured, having reserved the 
right, may change the beneficiary, or 
beneficiaries, at any time during the 
continuance of this policy, by written 
notice to the company, at the home 
office, provided the policy is not then 
assigned. * * * No designation or 
change of beneficiary * * * shall 
take effect until endorsed on this poli- 
cy, by the company at the home office.” 

There also appears on the policy the 
following: 

“Register of 


Change of Beneficiary. 


Note.—No notice of change or benefi- 
ciary or declaration of the absolute 
beneficiary shall take effect until in- 


dorsed on this policy by the company 
at the home office.” 

The policy was in the possession of 
Benson, Smith & Co., who refused to 
surrender, so that the insured, while 
having performed the other necessary 
acts to change the beneficiary, was un- 
able to furnish the policy for endorse- 
ment. While correspondence was going 
on in regard to the matter, the insured 


died and the new beneficiary whom 
he had attempted to appoint brought 
suit. The original beneficiary was not 


made a party and could not be because 
not within the jurisdiction of the court. 
The court held that no change of bene- 
ficiary had been made, since the en- 
dorsement required was an _ essential 
part of such change and had never 
been made, nor had the company been 
put in a position where it was able to 
make such endorsement, since the 
policy had not been furnished to it. In 
the course of the opinion the court dis- 


cussed the possibility that the com- 
pany would be compelled to pay the 
same policy twice if any other conclu- 


sion were reached, since in some other 
jurisdiction the original beneficiary 
might claim and recover on the ground 
that no change had been effected. 
This case is not to be regarded as 
contradicting such Mutual 
Life Insurance Company vs. Lowther 
(T. A. S. A. XIV, 81), for in that case 
the insured had performed all the acts 


cases as 


required of him in order to effect a 
change of beneficiary but died before 
endorsement had actually been made 


on the policy, whereas in this case the 
insured had not and was not able to 
perform all the acts required by the 
policy as conditions to the change .of 
beneficiary. 

DUE DATE OF PREMIUM:—(Cilek 
vs. N. Y. Life Ins. Co., Supreme .Court 
of Nebraska, 149 N. W. Rep. 49.) The 
application for the policy was made 
June 13, 1899; the application was ap- 


proved June 23 and a few days later, 
probably on June 26, the policy was de- 
livered. The insured died on July 23, 


1906, without having paid the premium 
due June 13. It was contended that 
the policy was in force, on the ground 
that the original date of the policy was 
really June 23, 1899, or a few days 
later, since, according to its terms, the 
contract of insurance was not a bind- 
ing contract upon both parties prior 
to that date, at the earliest. 

The court upheld this contention 
which, inasmuch as there were thirty 
days grace, made the policy in force on 
the date of the death of the insured. 

This decision is contrary to the 
weight of authority which is that the 
date specified in the policy as the due 
date of premiums should stand and not 


be changed by the court. This is in 
accord with the general law of con- 


tracts that the written instrument gov- 


erns. Any other doctrine in the case 
of insurance policies would always 
leave uncertainty as to what date the 
premium was due, and thus make great 
confusion. Nevertheless, in a few 
cases it has been held that the date 
the insurance actually went into force 
(usually through the delivery of: the 
policy) was the date of the policy and 
thus determined the due date of future 
premiums. In these cases, without ex- 
ception, the question occurred when 
the second premium came due, so that 
the present case goes far beyond any 
previous decision. The reasons for re- 
garding the date specified in the policy 
as being the real premium due date 
are even stronger after the policy has 
been several years in force than at the 
end of the first policy-year. ‘The insur- 
ance contract is made between the in- 
sured and the company, and the date 
can be made whatever is agreed upon. 
It is conceivable that the insured may 
have paid no attention to the question 
of date when taking out the policy; 
when, however, the policy is kept in 
force for a number of years by the 
payment of premiums, the premium no- 
tices are reminders of the due dates, 
so that in such a case the insured must 
have had repeated reminders of the 
date specified by the policy and by fail- 
ing to object have ratified such date 
in which respect the situation differs 
from the case where the question 
arises at the end of the first policy 
year. This fact makes it the more sur- 
prising that a court, after the death of 
one of the parties to the contract who 
himself, notwithstanding repeated re- 
minders of the point at issue, showed 
that the contract was the one he in- 
tended to make by raising no question 
or objection, should undertake to re- 
write the contract for the parties on 
a theory of its own. 


The McMaster case cited by the 
court (183 U. S. 25), which was de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is not at all parallel for 
the reason that in that case there was 
evidence that the insured understood 
and believed the contract was to date 
as of the date that the insurance went 
into force, the insurance to continue 
for a year, plus thirty days of grace, 
from such date, without further pay- 
ment of premium. Again, the question 
arose by reason of the death of the in- 
sured shortly after the end of the first 
policy-year, so that his attention was 
not specificially called, by repeated 
premium notices, to the date entered 
in the policy and the requirement of 
paying the premium within the time 
set by such notices. There was, there- 
fore, no estoppel against McMaster. 





FRATERNAL MERGER 


The American Insurance Union and 
the Home Guards of America have 
joined forces. The former was organ- 
ized in 1894, has a membership of 32,- 
000 and insurance in force of $33,000,- 


000. The latter has a membership of 
11,520, insurance in force of $12,000,- 
000. 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, had a birthday on 
September 6. Agents of the Company 
have designated this as “Hamilton 
Month” and are writing a considerable 
amount of business in honor of the oc- 
casion. ‘'The Federal Life was organ- 
ized fifteen years ago with Mr. Hamil- 
ton as president. 





The Pittsburgh Life has appointed 
E. H. Taylor supervisor of agents at 
Baltimore, and W. M. Cole has become 
associated with the home office agency. 





V. L. P. Shriver has been appointed 
agent at Pittsburgh for the Standard 
Accident of Detroit. 





B. W. Torrance of Atlanta has been 
made manager of the Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh in Atlanta. 


FAVORS DISABILITY CLAUSE 

Among the agents of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life who favor companies 
adopting the disability is the general 
agent of the company in Syracuse, who 
says: 

“It has been our feeling that the dis- 
ability clause, as inserted in the policy 
contracts of many companies, was of 
very slight value, and we were origi- 
nally opposed to the insertion of such 
a clause in our own policy contracts. 

“It must be admitted, however, that 
men’s minds are frequently moved by 
considerations of minor importance, 
and, from a soliciting standpoint, there 
can be no doubt that the companies 
having the disability clause have a dis- 
tinct advantage.” 





GOES WITH WAY 

Joseph C. Corbett, 
Platt & Farnum, has 
Way & Herrick 
capacity. 


& HERRICK 

formerly with 
connected with 
in a special clerical 





OW about those plans made 

last January? Are they work- 
ing out? If not, perhaps we can 
help you. Drop us a line. We 
may have something you are look- 
ing for—if you are a producer. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 





Several pi of excellent terri- 


tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











them the reason. 


BUSINESS IS GOOD 


Our field representatives have found business good in the 
first six months of 1915. They say the future also looks good 
to them. They are progressive, happy, and satisfied. 


Ask 


We occasionally have an agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’”’ 
mean certain success for you. 








For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STRERT, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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HOW $500,000 A YEAR 
MAN TRAINS SALESMEN 


E. A. WOODS REPORTS INTERVIEW 


Sales Manager Hawkins, of Ford Motor 
Car Co., Tells Life Man His 
Methods 


Norvin A. Hawkins, sales manager of 
the Ford Motor Company, earned $500,- 
000 last year, conducting a business of 
over $150,000,000 that did not exist ten 
years ago. A few weeks ago Edward 
A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, spent several 
hours with Mr. Hawkins discussing 
methods of getting and training sales- 
men. Mr. Woods says that the funda- 
mental principles of getting and train- 
ing salesmen are the same and he gives 
to members of his agency the benefits 
of his talk with Mr. Hawkins. This is 
in the form of a letter to his repre- 
sentatives, which Mr. Woods has copy- 
righted, but which he has permitted 
The Eastern Underwriter to reproduce. 
Everybody in an Office is a Salesman 

Mr. Woods begins by pointing out 
that everybody in an office having to do 
with the public is a salesman or a 
saleswoman. The colored usher who 
meets you at the door; the office boy 
or clerk who passes you on to his chief; 
the telephone operator who receives 
the messages; the stenographer who 
writes the letters; the clerk who meets 
the public; all are sales people. Each 
one of these can increase or discour- 
age sales. A gruff voice over the tele- 
phone, a discourteous clerk, an indiffer- 
ent office boy, even a grouchy porter 
can drive away trade; and cordiality 
and interest in these same people can 
attract trade. 

Mr. Hawkins told Mr. Woods that the 
best salesman he met on a recent trip 
was the darkey usher in one of the 
Ford offices, When Hawkins got there 
early one morning he opened the door 
with a smile that was worth $25 to the 
sales manager for the entire day. When 
he got in the manager’s office he sent 
for the darkey and shook hands with 
him. His contagious smile would have 
put any one who came into that office 
in good humor. 

Marshall Field’s Motto 

Further, everybody in the employ of 
a concern should remember that it is 
the customer who pays him. Marshall 
Field has the motto in his store—“The 
customer is always right.” Every Ford 
man makes money because there are 
customers for Ford cars. If there were 
not buyers for Ford cars, there would 
be no pay for workmen, salesmen, 
clerks, or officials. Therefore, every- 
body in an insurance office, should con- 
stantly keep in mind the fact that it is 
the policyholder who pays him, and he 
should be as solicitous to please the 
policyholder as he would be if his boss 
were looking at him. The smile with 
which the clerk greets you, whether 
at the bank window or the office; the 
“thank you,” whether said to the man 
who hands you the money for his de- 
posit or written upon the receipted bill, 
is salesmanship. Courtesy and cordi- 
ality and enthusiasm keep the selling 
machine oiled and in good running 
order. 

Several Kinds of Persons Who Pretend 
to Be Salesmen 

There is the ‘“excuse-hunter.” He 
easily finds plenty of excuses or per- 
sons who will not buy. 

There is the “door-bell ringer.” He 
thinks, because he makes call after call, 
almost hoping that each man will be 
out, that he is a salesman. 

There is the “order-taker’’—doesn’t 
it sound like undertaker? This man is 
able to sell what the man wants to 
buy. 





S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 
District Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 

43 Bible House New York City 
AGENTS WANTED 


Then there are real salesmen of all 
grades. 
It does not take a smart man to be 


an “excuse-hunter.” He is worth little 
to himself or to any one else. 

A “door-bell ringer” can be hired for 
$2 a day, but would be a loss to any 
one at that. He is not really trying to 
sell things; he is closely related to the 
“excuse-hunter.” 

An “order-taker” is worth about $12 
a week, and most would be a loss at 
that. It does not take brains to sell a 
man what he wants to buy. Clerks 
by the thousand get $10 a week behind 
the counter for doing just this. 


No Limit to What a Real 
Can Make 


Then there is the real salesman, who 
can create and supply a demand. There 
is no limit, as illustrated by the case 
of Mr. Hawkins himself, to what real 
salesmen can make. He knows that 
there are thousands of people all 
around him who need—Ford cars or 
life insurance. He is supplying that 
need with the right article, at the right 
time, in the right way, and doing it 
every day. He is not a leaner, but a 
lifter. He is not a puller, but a pusher. 
He is the kind of a man who is help- 
ing humanity, society, his agency, his 
company, and, most of all, the people 
he is insuring. While doing all this 
good, he is making money for himself 
and his family. 

All of us belong to some of these 
classes at some time. There are days 
when the best salesman is an “excuse- 
hunter,” a “door-bell ringer” or a mere 
“order-taker,” or a poor salesman. 

There ought to be as few poor days 
as possible. It is the salesman’s busi- 
ness to see that he is in the right 
condition—physically, mentally and 
morally—to do his best work just as 
many days as he possibly can. Blam 
ing his “not feeling right” on any one 


Salesman 


but himself is generally a weakness 
that would cost a baseball pitcher his 
job if he did it very often. It is on 


such poor days that the pitcher loses 
his game; that you make nothing; that 
you are “excuse-hunting,’ “door-bell 
ringing” that is dear at $2 a day 
about what a man is worth from his 
neck down. Very many such poor days 
will lower you quickly from the ranks 
of real salesmen. 

Don’t be afraid to analyze yourself; 
other people are constantly observing 
and analyzing you. From the time you 
send in your name or enter the man’s 
presence, he is sizing you up, and he 
tells very quickly whether you are 
there to be put off or whether you are 


really there upon an aggressive mis 
sion, worth while. Often the case of a 
sale is settled by the way you enter 


the door and make your approach. 


If you are an “excuse-hunter,” a 
“door-bell ringer,” or a mere “order 
taker” now, frankly admit it. We do 


not have to be told to which class you 
belong; we know. 

Do you? 

If you are in the wrong class, get out 
of it. Promote yourself. Be somebody 
Be one of the leaders of your agency 
and company and business. It is worth 
it. 


Believes in System 
Mr. Hawkins believes in system. 


In 
making an application for an agency 
for the Ford Company not only is the 
applicant asked how many Ford cars 
he expects to sell in a year—requiring 
him, therefore, to fix a definite task 

but he is asked how many he expects 
to sell each particular month, laying 
out his work in advance according to 
a systematic plan. The Ford Company 
have the agency field mapped out as 
thorough their wonderful factory. 
They know how many ought to 
be sold in a particular district; and if 
they are not sold, the fault is attrib- 
uted to the salesman. Prospect cards 
are kept daily, with ample information 
about prospects; and in one office, at 
least, that I know of, a meeting of sales- 
men is held every morning from eight- 
thirty to nine, and a record is required 
to be kept and turned in by the sales- 


as 


cars 


man, not only of his prospects but of 
his movements and interviews every 
hour of the day. 

Neither does Mr. Hawkins believe 


that a prospect belongs, necessarily, to 


any particular salesman, but to the 
Ford Company. The very fact that 
you have called every day for three 
years on John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 


failed to insure him, not only does not 
entitle you that but may be 
the best proof in the world that you are 
not the man to handle that particular 


to case 


case. 

Further, the Ford Company believe 
that making of good salesmen requires 
making a good man. They require 
their salesmen to be men of good char- 


acter and habits; men systematic in 
their work and thrifty and saving 
money, believing that only by good 


business methods can they get and keep 
permanently the class of salesmen they 
wish. They furnish liberally to their 
sales force sales letters constantly sug- 
gesting new methods of salesmanship 


and new waysof promotng enthusiasm, 
and they expect this material to be 
read and used And when Mr. Haw- 
kins visits one of their sales agencies, 
the conventions that he conducts are 
expected to be attended by the entire 
sales force, including in this the office 


force well. 


The EQUITABLE LIFE 
OF IOWA 
Is Journeying Towards 
Hundred Million Town 
Why Not Join Our Ranks ? 
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in 15 States. Look at the Map 
i ddress 


J. C. CUMMINS, President 
DES MOINES, - - IOWA 


Operating 









Organized 1850 


mutual and equitable practice. 
of management insure low net costs. 


M. H. Mullenneaux, Manager, 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


The National Life possesses an unexcelled asset and insurance composition. 
service to policyholders is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely upon a 
Its low mortality, high interest earnings and economy 
Its liberal policies and practice commend it to 
field men as a guaranteed salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily and 
securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report, demonstrating these claims, will be sent 


to any solicitor, agent or manager on request. 


A. H. Gseller, General Manager, 149 Broadway, New York City 
Albany Trust 
Day L. Anderson, General Manager, 950 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bruce S. Johnson, General Agent, 1134 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Purely Mutual 


Its 


Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 











THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 


tract. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Dec. 31, 
19OF Keheeseece $70,163,011.03 
Liabilities ........ 65,159,426.58 
ee $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 

D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 

J. A. BARBEY Secretary 

WILLIAM F. DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “Home Life”’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 


ance Company, 


sents a record of substantial 
benefits policy-holders 


during the year and a solid 


to its 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 paying 
policy-holders $3,110,507 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 


is now 


after to 


in- 


$120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








1865 --- Fifty Years Old --- 1915 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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itself to all life insurance agents. 


LUXURIES OR NECESSITIES; 
WHICH DO YOU INSURE FOR? 


By Frederick F. Taylor, Fifth Vice-President of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 


Editor's Note—This article is the latest edition just revised by the author and 
published by the Metropolitan, of a selling talk that will instantly recommend 


(Continued from last week) 











All have poor relations; the insured 
may not have been able to help during 
his lifetime, but there is now a large 
sum of money in bank.. It is not char- 
ity that is asked, merely a loan is want- 
ed; and long before the money is need- 
ed it will be repaid, if all goes well. 
Shall it be refused? No. Husband 
would give it if he were alive; he often 
said he would be glad to help if he 
could; but he never had so much 
money in bank without immediate use 
for it. Nay, this excuse would not be 
required; the money would be “loaned” 
in any event; for denial would be im- 
possible to this kind-hearted woman 
with the means at hand. Nor would re- 
peated requests of the same nature be 
denied if accompanied by valid or 
plausible reasons. 

Thus under lump sum policies have 
thousands of men unwittingly insured 
their lives in part for the benefit of 
needy relations and friends whom dur- 
ing lifetime they could not afford to 
assist. For unless he does help in the 
support of poor relations and friends 
during his lifetime, no man intention- 
ally includes provision for them in his 
life insurance. If he does provide for 
them during life, then it is unfair to 
his beneficiary if he does not include 
account of them in his insurance. But 
if he cannot help them while living, it 
is unlikely that he can afford the high 
premium payments necessary to pro- 
vide for them after death. 


Can't Hide Death Payments 


That part of the insurance money 
yet remaining is still in bank awaiting 
investment. 

The fact of the payment of a life in- 
surance benefit is with difficulty kept 
from public knowledge. Its publication 
by the company may be prevented by 
request, but often this is not thought 
of until too late. Almost all companies 
publish lists of their death claim pay- 
ments for advertising purposes, and it 
is to the particular interest of the local 
agent that the fact gains currency. At 
least one widely circulated medium 
publishes weekly by localities lists of 
the payments of all companies. The 
possession of such a sum of ready 
money renders its owner liable to be- 
come the object of designing persons 
seeking dishonest advantage with plaus- 
ible schemes dressed up as. sound in- 
vestments. The beneficiary is inexpe- 
rienced in investments. Knowledge of 
this is not lost on promoters, and leads 
to her being sought out as an easy 
mark for their designs. No sooner 
does the fund reach her hands than 
skilled wits are placed in the balance 
against hers. With what result is well 
known: a woman unsophisticated in 
sharp business practices is attacked by 
a swindler at a time when she is with- 
out defense, and imposed on and 
robbed. 

Nor is it against sharpers alone that 
the defenseless beneficiary should be 
guarded; but, too, against the pathetic 
results often attending ill-advised in- 
vestment in what at the time appear 
to be or are represented as good and 
legitimate securities. There is lack 
neither of choice nor of advice in the 
investment of funds. From the real 
estate agent to the bond broker, she 
has counsel on various degrees of kind 
and quality of income property. But 





paramount self-interest actuates each 
of these advisers. To whom in partic- 
ular shall she turn for sound and dis- 
interested advice? She cannot get it. 
It is not available to her. For it can- 
not be sound until skilled, and to be 
skilled it must be interested. She must 
take her chance and pay the price. The 
security purchased may or may not be 
a first-class one; time alone will tell. 
However good fhe advice she received, 
it may fail her; for there is abundant 
evidence at the hand of every man of 
affairs that the most experienced in- 
vestors of funds, with comparative 
frequency, make errors of judgment 
which result in loss. 

But assuming the investment to be a 
good one, still a difficulty and a danger 
remain. Will the income be sufficient 
to meet expenses? If not, then a part 
of the security must be disposed of 
from time to time to obtain principal 
to eke out living expenses. But this 
may not be necessary. Will the money 
be left invested? The security is trans- 
ferable, and therefore salable; the bet- 
ter the value, the lower the interest; 
the lower the interest, the greater the 
temptation to sell and reinvest in some- 
thing paying more; and the higher the 
interest, the less the value, and the 
more danger of loss of interest, or of 
both principal and interest. It may be 
borrowed upon any day. It is an ob- 
ject of taxation. It is subject to at- 
tachment. And finally, no matter how 
high the rate, the interest income from 
the investment will be equivalent to a 
low rate on the whole amount received 
from the insurance company, because 
it is unlikely that all of the insurance 
money will be invested. 

The Income Policy 

An income or instalment policy has 
as its prime purpose the avoidance or 
removal of all the objections and diffi- 
culties enumerated; it provides that 
the company, will pay down at the 
death of the insured a sum of money 
previously selected by him as suitable 
for necessary immediate expenses; 
and each month thereafter will pay a 
further fixed sum selected by him to 
continue for aS many years as provid- 
ed; or monthly payments may be 
chosen to continue during the life of 
the benficiary. These modes of paying 
the benefit may be had in any form of 
policy—Term, Whole Life, Limited 
Payment Life or Endowment. It costs 
nothing extra; the premium charged is 
exactly proportionate to that for a 
policy providing for an equivalent sin 
gle sum benefit. The company acts as 
trustee and pays out to the beneficiary 
the sums provided, in amount and in 
time approximating the manner in 
which the income of the insured was 
received during life. At the death of 
the insured the financial result is the 
same as if the discounted value of the 
unpaid instalment benefits provided 
for became automatically invested at 
3 per cent. compound interest; and 
future payments continue to earn and 
compound at the interest rate until all 
of both principal and compounded in- 
terest is paid as provided. Thus, for 
example: in a policy providing for $50 
per month for forty years the discount 
ed value of the future benefits to be 
paid is $13,089, and it is on this sum 
that the insurance premium is charged: 
but the total sum guaranteed to be paid 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
January 1, 1915 








BINS. rear anta: amute bene gob as coeeeees $46,516,911.00 
Liabilities ...... Soveccascerscceocscce Saaee 
Surplus (Mass. Standard)..... ja hawaii 3,200,924.66 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ..... «+e» +$179,895,636.00 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 

New policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Increased dividend scale in which all policies share. 
Occasionally we have an opening. 


EDGAR C. FOWLER 


Superintendent of Agencies. 











PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GLO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 
applicants) applied for $54,587,290 of additional insurance in The 
Northwestern during 1914. 

NORTHWESTERN ‘POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 

Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. Expense 10.53%. 

AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 








‘‘Large Dividends ”’ 


Write to 
H. F. NORRIS now Gon 
Service Policy 


Superintendent of Agencies 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Income Insurance 
Corporation Insurance 
Partnership Insurance 





























A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 





Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 

While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 
and Official Answers are reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 

Address: 


Correspondence Course Bureau 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 
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over forty years is $24,000, or $13,089 
of principal and $10,911 of accumulated 
interest. 


Carries Out Wishes of Insured 

In the event of changing circum- 
stances in the insured’s family due to 
births, deaths or marriages, he can, 
during his life, alter the policy to meet 
the altered conditions; at any time it 
may be converted into a single sum 
benefit; or the monthly payments may 
be increased in size and the period 
shortened; or decreased in size and the 
period lengthened; and all of this with- 
out any change in the premium charge. 
But after the death of the insured no 
change in the mode of payment can be 
made by the beneficiary or by the 
company unless it had previously been 
sanctioned by the insured. Back of all 
this stands Section 15, Chapter 327 of 
the Laws of New York State, amended 
in 1911, as follows: 


When the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy becoming a claim by 
death of the insured are left to the 
insurance company under a trust 
or Other agreement, the benefits 
accruing thereunder after death of 
the insured shall not be transfer- 
able, nor subject to commutation, 
nor encumbrance, nor to legal pro- 
cess, except in an action to recover 
necessaries. 

Thus, a life insurance benefit left in 
this manner can be used only for the 
purpose intended: namely, for the 
necessaries of life and to keep home 
together. It cannot be sold or borrow- 
ed upon, because it is not transferable. 
It can be attached for debt only if con- 
tracted for the necessaries of life. It 
is free from taxation and charges of 
fees of any kind whatsoever; and final- 
ly, the law prohibits the company from 
discounting and paying the amount in 
one sum to the beneficiary upon her 
request unless the insured so consent- 
ed during his life. 


The Standard of Living 


During life a man accustoms him- 
self and family to a given standard of 
living. This standard is in an ascend- 
ing scale, proportioned to the improve- 
ment in his earning capacity. His 
family become habituated to this scale. 
To avert the possible loss to them of 
this advantage he must do one of two 
things certain, or both: either accumu- 
late surplus from earnings, or insure 
his life. One, or both of these must 
after his death provide means suffi- 
cient to continue the scale of living. 
If he has created an estate from sav- 
ings, he is one of few. If he has not, 
then the income required after his 
death must come from insurance. But 
it will be found that the limitation of 
his premium-paying ability has cur- 
tailed the amount of the benefit to a 
sum less than that required to produce 
the needed income. Hence sooner or 
later after the benefit is paid a drop 
in the family standard of living will 
be imperative. This is not easily done. 
If, then, the insurance money be paid 
in a single sum, how soon will the 
lower scale be adopted? The trait 
Which causes us to be prodigal with 
suddenly acquired means in this case 
acts with even greater force; for, with 
the means at hand, it is harder to give 
up what we have been accustomed to 
than to do without that which we 


never had. Thus some postponement 
of the lower standard would be inevi- 
table. But a monthly income policy in 
size and of duration of income appro- 
priate to the insured’s ability to pay 
premium would force an immediate 
reduction to the new and lower scale 
of living imposed by the stoppage of 
the family income. It would be just 
as though the insured while still liv- 
ing had sustained a reduction in his 
salary. So, while on the one hand, 
a lump sum policy would provide for a 
continuance of the usual or higher 
scale of living so long as it lasted, 
on the other hand, a monthly insur- 
ance income would enforce a change 
at once to conform to the new condi- 
tions. And the result would be a 
longer period of necessaries instead of 
a shorter one of luxuries. 

As individual wealth is created by 
savings from income, it is invested in 
manner best calculated by its creator 
to grow from interest accretions for 
the benefit of him or his heirs. With 
knowledge of certain impending death, 
and with full opportunity, he would 
not proceed to convert this property 
into cash in bank for convenient use 
by his heirs after his death. Yet he 
has insured his life for a single sum 
benefit, and with this part of his es- 
tate has done this very thing. This 
was because he was not told that he 
might by the word tie up this addition 
to his estate even more securely than 
the remainder. 


Protecting the Estate 

The one thing last and uppermost 
on the mind of the man who creates 
an estate is its disposition after death. 
No one has worked and sweated and 
saved to create wealth but has viewed 
with apprehension the approaching in- 
evitable transfer of the property to its 
possible dissipation by others Yet 
nature and the laws of the land decree 
that he must relinquish control. He 
may make wills: he may create 
trusts, and yet his efforts to conserve 
his estate after death come to naught. 
It has been the rule to go to the limit 
of legality in attempted control beyond 
the end of life. But with those who 
have not saved, and who must depend 
on life insurance for continuance of 
home comforts to dependents, the con- 
trary has been the case. From single 
sum life insurance benefits they have 
left money in bank with no restriction 
whatever on its use. But by income 
payments the means of certain post- 
mortem control of estate is now pro- 
vided for the man who insures his life. 
In this he is more fortunate than the 
one who has other property to devise. 

The act of insuring one’s life for 
benefit to be enjoyed by another after 
one’s death is almost without parallel 
in the social system. That those de- 
pendent on his earnings for sustenance 
and education may not be deprived of 
these when earnings are stopped by 
death, man foregoes for himself some 
luxury which might help to smooth 
life’s pathway; some pleasure, or com- 
fort, or advantage; or some necessity. 
During life he provides necessaries 
for his dependents—perhaps unselfish- 
ly at the behest of natural affection, 
or selfishly; but at the behest of social 
usage; yet if he fail to do so for either 

(Continued on page 9.) 


































AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

































MERIDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We have Liberal Agency Contract awaiting a High Grade 
Producer in Eastern Missouri 


WRITE THE COMPANY FOR MORE INFORMATION 





















Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 






































OPPORTUNITY: 
of Central West. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


District Agency Open in Prosperous Section 











individuality at its full value. 





Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. 
ment and connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering ? 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you? 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. é 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 
The president of this Company is W. T. Crawrorp; Vice-President and General Manager, THomas P. 
Lion, M. D.; Superintendent of Agencies, W. M. Lrnpsey, all of Shreveport, La. 


mean the realization of all your dreams. 


How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 














When you climb to the top of the rut 
Ambition is the main- 
Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. If you 


You can secure a 





If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 
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| Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 














In discussing the insur- 

Discusses ance twister the South- 

the ern States Life recently 
Twister sent the following obser- 
vations to the public and 

to agents: 

Like a submarine, the twister de- 
stroys without warning, approaching 
his victim from the unknown realms 
of his lack of technical information. 
He is not above board nor does he give 
the man whom he seeks to victimize a 
chance to protect his interests. His 
work is done in the dark. If you turn 
on the light of inquiry he sinks out of 
sight, well knowing that the result will 
be to expose his methods. 

The most contemptible man among 
any people is the ‘“Knocker.” And the 
most disreputable of all “Knockers” is 
the life insurance “Twister.” 

He is so bad that all the States class 
him as a criminal, enacting laws for 
his punishment, and providing regula- 
tions for his detection and control. 

He seeks to destroy what he cannot 
rebuild, to discredit where he cannot 
restore confidence, and to profit by a 
course of action out of which every 
cther man concerned will be a loser. 

Insurance Commissioner J. H. Shive- 
ley, of Washington, calls the “Twister” 
a pirate on the sea of insurance, an 
Indian on the war path, scalping friend 
and foe alike. He did not hesitate to 
cancel the license of an agent proven 
guilty of “the very unworthy and dis- 
honorable practice of knocking and 
misrepresenting other companies.” 

The “Twister” is an agent or other 
person, who seeks to induce a man to 
drop a policy of life insurance for one 
which he may have to sell, the disturb- 
er undertaking to show that some con- 
tract other tham the one possessed is 
better. He is usually a good figurer, 
and able to make his proposition look 
attractive, in the absence of represen- 
tation on the other side. 

This man, no matter what he says 
and shows, is an outlaw. He is the sub- 
ject of statutes in every State, which 
will put him in jail if he is caught. In 
proof of this he always gets out of the 
way if he is told that his offer or his 
statements will be brought to the at- 
tention of the Department of Insurance 
ia his State. 

Here is a fine description of a 
“Twister” by a man who has made a 
study of his nefarious methods: “He 
is a wrecker rather than a builder, for 
he often succeeds in unsettling a poli- 
cyholder’s confidence in_ protection 
without selling him another policy, 
causing the man to lapse and die with- 
out insurance. In this he becomes a 
deliberate robber of the vilest type, for 
he has robbed a widow and her father- 
less children He is worse than a 
highwayman.” 

The facts are that a policy already 


possessed in a reputable, old line com- 
pany is better than a policy of any 
kind if the ewner has had it any time. 
As ages increase rates increase, so 


that a man will pay more on a new 
policy than on an old, added to which 
is the continuous loss of income and 
increase in values which would accrue 


with the growth of his part of the fund 
from which incomes are secured. 

The object of the agent making an 
offer of this kind is to get a commis- 
sion for himself. Already as much 
ccmmission as can be afforded on the 
protection a man carries has been paid 
to the original agent. If the policy al- 
ready issued is dropped for a new one, 
there is an economic loss which some 
one must pay. And in the end the man 
who takes this new policy will be 
called upon some way to pay it. 

If you now have a policy in the 
Southern States Life, or any other good 
company of standing and character, 
keep it. Do not let any man persuade 
you to let it go. If you are not satis- 
fied, or the twisting agent has raised 
doubts in your mind, write the depart- 
ment of insurance in your home state, 
or inquire of the home office of the 
company in which you are insured. In 
either case you will receive informa- 
tion upon which you can depend. 

When you announce you are going 
to make inquiry in this way the dis- 
turber wil leave you. He will not come 
back to hear what the report will be, 
for he not only knows that you will 
find him using deception, but that he 
may run into an officer waiting to take 
him in hand. Take no chances with 
such a man. Know by inquiry of the 
sources noted, what you have and your 
danger of losing it. 

Keep in mind these things: The pol- 
icy you have, if in a reputable com- 
pany, is better than a ‘“‘Twister” can 
offer you; the danger of losing protec- 
tion altogether is always a part of 
changing and shifting, and the agent 
who tries to “twist” you is after 
feathering his own nest, getting a fee 
out of you, without regard to how 
much you may lose or be inconveni 
enced. 
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The importance of 
self-respect in an 
make- up is 
effectively pounded 
home in the following 
talk recently given to agents in a copy 
of the Aetna Life News: 

The true man must, in any walk of 
life, be self-respecting. Self-respect is 
apparently not always necessary for 
success, but there are callings which 
demand that a man shall be able to 
look at his mode of living and thinking 


Self-Respect 
a Business 
Asset 


agent’s 











without reproach Aside, then, from 
the moral aspect of self-respect, there 
is the material consideration of suc- 
cess 

Probably there is no work which de- 


mands, as part of the price of success, 
more self-respect than life insurance 
soliciting. In the majority of cases 
successful agents have been men of 
integrity and of honest lives, with the 
consequent frankness of bearing which 
respect of self will give Agents often 
wonder why it is that they are less 
successful than some of their competi- 
tors. The reason may be that without 
being entirely aware of it, they are not 
satisfied with their own efforts to live 
well This vague sensation of self- 
dissatisfaction is bound to manifest it 
self in the face, the bearing, the whole 
personality. However slight this mani- 


festation may be it nevertheless has 
an effect on those who come under its 
influence. The “prospects,” those who 
are solicited, are often repelled by an 
agent whose business knowledge is 
great, whose arguments are good and 
whose enthusiasm is_ intense. The 
feeling of repugnance may be uncon- 
scious, but it may mean the refusal 
to sign an application. 

Soliciting brings men face to face, 
in personal contact. The solicitor need 
have neither a striking appearance nor 
on oratorical flow of language, but he 
must inspire in his prospect both lik- 
ing and confidence. Most men, no mat- 
ter what kind they are themselves, like 
to meet “the better sort.” With many 
men the first impression counts for 
much. They measure an agent as soon 
as he enters the office and immediately 
they have said to themselves, without 
knowing it, that they like or dislike 
him. 

The essence of the whole matter is 
that to be respected a man must be 
able sincerely to respect himself. To 
be liked and trusted he must have 
those qualities which instantly stamp 
him as one who deserves to be liked 
and trusted. Some men who conduct 
their business in office chairs may pos- 
sess few estimable qualities, but still 
may succeed. The man who solicits 
nsurance, however, must, to attain 
more than mediocre success, have a 
personality which, at least, never re- 
pels. He must combine cheerfulness 
and perseverance, with a bearing of 
self-respect, which, by the way, is not 
at all the same thing as self-esteem. 
Self-respect is not merely a_ business 
asset, but for the agent it is a neces- 
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In getting prospects 
there are many little 
things which in them- 
selves seem small and 
even trifling, but yet 
have a most important bearing upon 
the work of the solicitor. In discuss- 


Importance 
of Trifling 
Incidents 
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JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 
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Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ing this phase of the business Sam 
Polk, general agent in St. Louis, of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, at the recent con- 
vention of the Pacific Mutual Life, dis- 
cussed the experience of one of the St. 
Louis agents named Sommers. 

The case which Mr. Sommers told 
about was that of a man who lived in 
his neighborhood, and who was promi- 
nently connected with a large estab 
lishment employing a number of men. 
Mr. Sommers had been watching for 
an occasion to get acquainted with this 
neighbor, with the view of seeing if he 
could not get an opportunity to visit 
him in his place of business, but a con- 
siderable time had elapsed without the 
opportunity presenting itself. A week 
or two ago Mr. Sommers’ neighbor hap- 
pened to be going to town on the same 
car. The shifting of the pasengers in 
the car finally made the seat by Mr. 
Sommers’ friend vacant. Mr. Sommers, 
by accident, fell into the vacant seat. 
In due time the two were engaged in 
conversation, and before leaving the car 
this gentleman had invited Mr. Som- 
mers to call and see him at his place 
o° business, and presented the invita- 
tion in such a way that it was made 
clear to Mr. Sommers that he would 
be welcome, 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 
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WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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The Texas Life Insurance Company 
OF WACO, TEXAS 


Is the pioneer life insurance company of 


ATTRACTIVE POLICIES and LIBERAL CONTRACTS 


the Southwest 








W. D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1 


New policies with modern provisions 


851 
Attractive literature 
W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
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Good men, whether experienced in life insu 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and se 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 
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JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
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rance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
cure for themselves, in addition to first year’s cam- 
for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


antee and Trust Co 
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REACH THE FARMER’S WIFE 


NEEDS PROTECTION OF POLICY 








What is Passing in Mind of Man on 
Farm and Arguments to Make Him 
Take Insurance 





“Do our life insurance agents real- 
ize what an important person the farm- 
er’s wife is and how many decisions 
ou matters affecting the welfare of the 
family and affairs on the farm are left 
in her hands?” is a question asked by 
the Security Mutual Life. 

Very often she is superior in intel- 
lect and education to the farmer him- 
self and in true American fashion he 
defers to her judgment and not only 
looks up to her because of her woman- 
hood and her place in life as his help- 
mate and the mother of his children 
but he has an abiding faith in her fore- 


sight and comes to lean upon her even 
as the children lean. 


When “Mother Objects” 


Probably many a promising prospect 
for life insurance has fallen by the way 
because “Mother” objected. Such an 
instance is that of a woman ignorant 
of the benefits of life insurance or suf- 
fering from prejudice. 

If the life insurance solicitor can win 
“Mother” he has won his case. 


Is there any woman on the face of 
the earth who should be protected by 
life insurance or who usually needs it 
more in her declining years after a 
life of toil than the farmer’s wife? 

“Have you of the city ever spent any 
time on the average farm—I mean the 
sort of farm that there are thousands 
like dotted all over this broad coun- 
try?” says a writer for the Security 
Mutual Life. Not the up-to-date and 
improved farm where they have acety- 
lene gas or electricity and motor cars, 
where they have running water and 
bath tubs and most of the comforts of 
city dwellers of average incomes but 
the farms where the wife is up in the 
morning at four-thirty or five o’clock, 
takes care of the milk from many cows 
and makes the butter that is used in 
the family and some to sell, does the 
washing and the ironing and the mend- 
ing and the sewing, all the scrubbing 
and cleaning, carrying water for all 
these tasks and bakes endless loaves 
of bread and pies and cakes and cook- 
ies to keep her family well fed, does 
preserving and canning and pickling 
from the time the first fruits come in 
the early summer till the very last, 
to carry her family through the win- 
ter, then perchance if she drops ex- 
hausted for a few minutes, does she 
rest? Oh no, she sews on carpet rags! 
That’s the life of the average woman 
on the farm. 


Busy Every Minute 


Then seven days in the week and 
fifty-two weeks in the year when she 
isn’t doing all these other things she 
is preparing big hearty meals for a 
tableful of hungry men, in a hot, hot 
kitchen in the summer and probably a 
draughty one in the winter. 


Searcely a minute through all the 
day or night is there a chance for an 
entertaining novel, a letter or a little 
drive through the sweet country air— 
always there is a duty calling her and 
always she heeds. 

Surely if the declining years of these 
staunch American farmers’ wives are 
not protected by life insurance then 
insurance agents are not treading the 
right path. These wonderful women 
are the backbone of the country—no 
use raising a monument to them, but 
do see that their husbands are insured 
and that their future is protected. 

It doesn’t necessarily follow that the 
farmers on these many average farms 
are very poor or that crops have failed 
often. This is the way the thrifty 
farmer’s wives have worked in the past 


and this is the way many of them will 
continue to work. 


Points to Press Home 

Most of these men can afford life in- 
surance and will buy it “if Mother con- 
sents” and the proposition is put up to 
them right. The farmers may not 
lighten the burden of household tasks 
partly because of habit and partly be 
cause of expense but most of them 
have money enough to meet the premi- 
ums on a life insurance policy of at 
least a few thousands—something that 
would give the family immediate funds 
in case of death and remove the mort- 
gage with which so many farms are 
decorated. 

The “money value” of the work of 
the farmer’s wife often does not enter 
into the farmer’s calculations at all— 
in other words, he never figures what 
all this labor would cost him if he paid 
out cash for it. Neither does he figure 
the value of his own labor or think 
enough about his earning power to in- 
sure it. But, he figures the money 
value of everything else on the farm, 
stock, crops, etc., and he will usually 
insure all of these other things when 
he won’t insure his own life against 
that time when the household will lose 
its head and the farm the brain and 
hand that works and develops it. 

Press these facts home to him—that 
his life is of greater value to the farm 
than anything else and that every wife 
has a right to expect some provision 
for the day when she will be alone, 
making an effort always to interest the 
wife herself and in many cases you 
will find the business easily written as 
soon as you have done this. 





INSURANCE PAPERS 





They Are Valuable, and Agents Should 
Read Them, Says Pacific 
Mutual Life 





The Pacific Mutual Life in its paper, 
“Pacific Mutual News,” advised agents 
to read the insurance papers. This 
advice was given in the following 
manner: 

“Every live agent subscribes for and 
is a regular reader of one or more of 
the up-to-date insurance journals. 
There is now quite a long list to choose 
from. We subscribe for more than 
sixty, the latest issues of all of which 
may be found on file in the Editor’s 
sanctum. It is one of his duties to look 
through these journals, blue pencil 
items of more than ordinary interest 
and start each journal on its trip 
through the home office, where it is 
read by quite a large number of the of- 
ficers, department heads and other em- 
ployes. 

“We have always regarded knowl- 
edge as a fundamental requisite for the 
accomplishment of large success in any 
line. No man knows his profession or 
business as he should unless he is a 
reader of trade papers. We would not 
care to employ any business or pro- 
fessional man for any important ser- 
vice if we knew that he does not keep 
abreast of the times in his own call- 
ing. This should apply to insurance 
men. Service is the key-note of the 
present day, a word that will be writ- 
ten in still larger letters as time ad- 
vances. Knowledge is the handmaid 
to service. Therefore, read. 

“In the foregoing we have advised 
you from the standpoint of your own 
interests. Viewing the subject from 
another angle, we feel warranted in 
saying that our trade papers are enti- 
tled to your support as subscribers. As 
a class they occupy advance ground 
and stand for progress and sound prin- 
ciples in the great business of insur- 
ance. Their influence, and it has been 
no small factor, has been lined up in 
support of sane legislation and wise 
reforms. They have combatted wrong 
principles in the practice of the com- 
panies as well as in legislative halls. 
This certainly entitles them to the sup- 
port of agents, and companies as well 
in whatever way it can be consistently 
given.” 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 

The Company By the People 

For the People 

The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 

626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 

$161,826.87 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 











OLDEST 


Southern Life 


Is Paying its Policyholders over .......... 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


- LARGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 


- STRONGEST 
Company 


1914; 








. $1,250,000.00 annually | 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








WILLIA M N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


OF THE 
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E INSURANCE COM 
MASSACHUSETTS 


OF BOSTON 








Dr. Frank P. Righter, the new Medi- 
cal Director of the Atlantic Life, has 
had considerable experience, although 
still a young man. He was educated 
in the public schools of Pittsburgh, and 
graduated from the medical department 
of the University of Pittsburgh in 1907, 
after completing a four years’ course. 
From 1908 to 1912 he was physician-in- 
charge of the Markleton Sanitarium 
and during the same period was chief- 


of-staff (medical service) of the Mar- 
kleton General Hospital. In February, 
1913, Dr. Righter entered the service 


Trust Com- 
examiner for 
In this capa- 


of the Pittsburgh Life & 
pany as their principal 
the City of Pittsburgh. 


city Dr. Righter made practically all 
the examinations for that Company's 
large business in the City of Pitts- 
burgh In addition to his examining 
duties, he early began to assist the 
medical director of the Company. His 


duties in this department were rapidly 
increased until he was made assistant 
medical director, in recognition of his 
signal medical ability, his long service 
and specialized experience. 





LUXURIES OR NECESSITIES? 
Continued 
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DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISION 

One might with propriety ask what 
is the matter with the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department? 

During the past couple of months, 
at least two life insurance companies 
of the 
brought before the public in a very 


Keystone State have been 
unfavorable light. 

It would seem that the Department 
could have rendered the citizens of the 
State a service in each case, by com- 
pelling the officials to clear up the sit- 
uation surrounding the entanglements 
further business. 


before permitting 


Possibly the law of Pennsylvania is 
such as to take a matter of this nature 
out of the hands of the insurance de- 
partment. If so, the latter should 
champion a measure that would afford 
a: larger measure of action. 

It may be said that the department 
was the first to discover the impair- 
ment in the capital of the American 
Assurance, but there is no reason why 
it should not have been discovered 
sooner. 

There are many who believe that 
certain other companies in Pennsylva- 
nia are ix a somewhat similar position 
and that a service could be rendered 
by looking into their status. 





RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE 
GRADING PLAN 


long-expected 


E. G. 


The important and 
book written by E. G. Richards, pre- 
senting his plan of experience grading 
in fire insurance rate making, came 
out this week and is reviewed exten- 
sively elsewhere in these columns. 
From the time he was a young man in 
the fire insurance business Mr. Rich- 
ards has been a student of rates, so 
this book and the National 
standard occupancy 


hazards, used by the Actuarial Bureau, 


soard’s 


classification of 


may be called his life work. The E. 
G. R. plan will be in use long after he 
has passed away. 

It is characteristic of the conscien- 
tious carefulness of Mr. Richards that 
in making public his experience grad- 
ing plan he should anticipate objec- 
tions which might be urged. 

Naturally, one of these objections is 
based on the natural thought, If the 
underwriter’s judgment is to be so far 
removed from or so little required in 
the ascertainment of insurance rates 
as Mr. Richards proposes the need for 
the insurance company will be lessened 





and State Insurance made more at- 
t active. 

Mr. Richards maintains that the ele 
ment of chance as well as the neces- 
sity for judgment will always exist in 
When 
the public becomes satisfied that there 


the business of fire insurance. 


is in the aggregate but an average 
profit in the business of 5 per cent. 
(and perhaps less) when discrimina- 
tion between States, between classes 
and between individuals has been done 
away with—as will be the case under 
the Richards 
special interest which the public may 
have in the rate-making question will 
cease, and no State will care to enter 


system proposed—any 


the fire insurance business when by 
so doing it would lose the right to re- 
coupment for excessive loss within its 
borders, whether by abnormally heavy 
or by conflagration loss, from the pre- 
miums gathered by the insurance com- 
panies from other States and countries. 
No State could afford to try the expe- 
riment for so small an advantage as 
the possible saving of a 5 per cent. 
profit. 

Another question sure to arise is that 
the better and more desirable business, 
new called preferred, and persistently 
sought by the competitors of the stock 
companies, will be lost when risks of 
the same quality are rated in one 
State higher than in another, although 
the difference is due to the greater 
lors and expense cost in one State 
than the other. 

But Mr. Richards answers this, too. 
He says that if the competitors of 
stock companies could write all prefer- 
red risks in the United States at the 
average rate they would. be safe in 
that course, but any attempt to cut the 
average rate or the State rate would 


result -in definite loss. 


POTTS ON FRATERNALISM 

Rufus M. Potts, an insurance com- 
missioner who believes that one func- 
tion of his office is to operate a forum 
for discussion of all the ills and sup- 
posed ills of the body politic, said at 
the National Fraternal Congress: 

“Fraternal insurance having gradu- 
ated in the great university of experi- 
ence must now be treated as sufficient- 
ly prepared to accompany progress in 
serving its mission. Its principles have 
survived all tests and tempests and 
have been strengthened rather than 
weakened thereby.” 

What is left of fraternalism has sur- 
vived tests and tempests and the ex- 
perience has been sad and costly to 
those who have studied in the “univer- 
sity.” Unfortunately, there are so 
many tests and tempests to come that 
the principles which survive will need 
considerable strengthening indeed as 
the years go by. 

Continuing, Mr. Potts admitted that 
the progress of fraternal insurance is 
hindered only by unfavorable influen- 
ces from within, such as lack of stand- 
ardization and commercialism. Lack 
ot standardization, he said, can be 
traced to financial insecurity, imperfect 
business administration and the failure 
of societies to fulfill their obligation. 


In other words, two and two make 
four. 























John F. Dryden II, grandson of form- 
er United States Senator John F. Dry- 
den, has joined the forces of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, which his 
grandfather founded and of which 
his father, Forrest F. Dryden, is now 
the president. He graduated from 
Yale last June and has recently an- 
nounced his engagement to Miss Leila 
woatiy, Of Utica, N. Y. He is twenty- 
one yeais Old, was born in Newark and 
alienaed Andover prior to. entering 
Yale. 

In taking a clerical position with 
tne Prudential, John #&. wryaen li is 
slarting a career that is bound to land 
him well up among the lhfe insurance 
men of the country. 

As a matter of choice he is begin- 
ning at the bottom of the ladder, with 
a salary of $12 per week. He asks no 
favors and is willing to be judged on 
the basis of actual merit or worth. 

In this he emulates his fataer, For- 
rest F. Dryden, president of The Pru- 
dential. As solicitor, assistant and 
superintendent, and in various chan- 
nels of advancement, the present head 
of The Prudential showed himself 
to be possessed of the metal for 
executive work in life insurance. He 
developed into a valuable lieutenant of 
his father, and into a “strong right 
arm” during the closing years of the 
man who introduced industrial life in- 
surance in the United States. The 
confidence reposed in John F. Dryden 
by the life insurance fraternity—and it 
was unbounded—was transferred to his 
son, Forrest F. Dryden, as a worthy 
successor. That such a happy result 
was possible was due to the years of 
preliminary work performed under con- 
dition where no favors were asked 
and unlimited service performed. 

That John F. Dryden II has chosen 
the same course as his father, speaks 
well for his future in life insurance 
work. He will make good. 

~ ~ > 

James J. Hoey, formerly in charge 
of the New York office of the Insurance 
Department, where he did remarkably 
fine work, and who is now executive 
special of the Continental, will be hon- 
ored by a dinner given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria September 29 by some of the 
leading insurance men of New York. 
Mr. Hoey is so popular that the dinner 
will be largely attended. 

The committee having the matter in 
charge of the dinner is composed of 
the following: George T. Wilson, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; Elbridge G. 
Snow, president of the Home Insur- 
ance Company; William B. Joyce, pre- 
sident of the National Surety Compa- 
ny; Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & Sons, 
marine underwriters; Col. A. H. Wray, 
United States manager of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company; 
Edmund Dwight, of Dwight & Hillas, 
New York managers of the Employers 
Liability Assurance Corporation; Frank 
FE. Law, vice-president of the Fidelity 
& Casualty Company, and A. Duncan 
Reid, secretary and general manager 
o* the Globe Indemnity Company. Mr. 
Law acts as treasurer of the commit- 
tee and Mr. Reid as secretary. 


J. W. STEDMAN WITH PRUDENTIAL 

Announcement was made by the Pru- 
dential of the election by the directors 
of John W. Stedman, of New York, as 
assistant treasurer. He will join the 
Prudential on October 1. 

For the past ten years Mr. Stedman 
has been associated with Clark, Dodge 
& Co., of New York, in its bond depart- 
ment. Mr. Stedman is a graduate of 
Harvard, of the class of 1902, and is 
married and has three children 

A visitor from Florida in Newark this 
week was L. H. Green, of Green & Co., 
Jacksonville. Mr. Green called upon 
the Newark Fire Insurance Co. 





FRED B. MASON 





Fred B. Mason, general agent of the 
Aetna Life in Chicago, has been with 
that Company twenty-five years. The 
Chicago general agency of the Com- 
pany, by the way, is the oldest life in- 
surance Office in Chicago. 

Mr. Mason entered his father’s office 
in August, 1890, after being graduated 
from Oberlin College the preceding 
June. In 1900 he was taken into part- 
nership with his father, Ira J. Mason, 
and the firm name became Ira J. Mason 
& Son. In 1905 the senior partner died 
and the present head of the firm as- 
sumed full charge. 

Mr. Mason has made things hum, 
and has been a large producer himself. 
His agency has been annually respon- 
sible for a large block of new premi- 
ums and plans to surpass all its previ- 
ous records in 1915. Mr. Mason headed 
the list of personal producers in June. 

The Mason agency was founded in 
March, 1851, by Gurdon S. Hubbard, 
who was the first merchant, the first 
real estate man and the first life insur- 
ance agent in the windy city. He 
wrote the application for policy No. 11 
of the Aetna Life, and many other poli- 
cies issued through him were numbered 
with only two figures. Number 28 was 
on the life of A. G. Spalding, father of 
the well-known sporting goods man. 
There were many changes in the years 
that followed, until Mr. Mason’s father 
became sole agent in 1881. When he 
died he had been at the head of the 
firm twenty-four years, and with the 
Company many more. 

* . . 

Walter C. Faxon, one of the most 
able casualty men jn America, and 
vice-president of the Aetna Life, has 
been with that Company a quarter of a 
century. Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week were dedicated as Faxon 
days and each agent of the Company 
strove to obtain two applications for 
accident and health insurance. An at- 
tempt was made to have 19,000 appli- 
cations written in the two days. The 
agents went to work with a will and 
did their best as they are great admir- 
ers of the vice-president. 

When Mr. Faxon joined the Aetna 
the Company had just started writing 
accident insurance. The premium in- 
come of the accident department for 
that year was $40,026. For last year it 
was $2,568,689. 





CULVER MAKES CHANGE 
Charles R. Culver, formerly with the 
compensation underwriting department 
of the Globe Indemnity Co., will man- 
age the newly organized liability and 
workmen’s compensation department 
of Beidler & Bookmyer, Philadelphia. 
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CAPITAL FIRE FOR DUTTON 


APPOINTMENT 





N. Y. STATE 





Concord Company Has Surplus to 
Policyholders of More Than $500,- 


000—Iincreased Capital 





The Capital Fire Insurance Co. of 
Concord, N. H., since the increase of 
its capital stock to $300,000, is plan- 
ning to develop its business in New 
York State and to that end has estab- 





PERCY B. DUTTON 


lished a New York State Department 
at Rochester, appointing Percy B. 
Dutton as manager. 

By the increased re-insurance facili- 
ties which the Company will have, to- 
gether with the closer field service and 
greater facility in the handling of the 
business in that territory, the capital 
will now be a most valuable acquisi- 
tion to any agency and should com- 
mand a good increase of desirable 
business. 

With the paid-up stock increased to 
$200,000 the total assets are now over 
$870,000 and the surplus to policyhold- 
ers, over $500,000. 

The liability for re-insurance reserve 
on January 1, 1915, was about $189,000, 
from which it will be seen that the 
Company has about $4.20 assets for 
every $1 of liability to policyholders. 

The Safety Fund Law under which 
the Company operates provides a fur- 
ther surplus of $150,000 for the protec- 
tion of policyholders not involved in a 
conflagration, which makes the Capi- 
tal one of the strongest companies for 
its size doing business. 


Fire Insurance Department 





the successful manager 


for the past 
ten years of the New York State De- 
partment of the Humboldt Fire Insur- 
ance Co. and the Teutonia Fire Insur- 


new 
prove 


ance Co. of Pittsburgh, and the 
connection is one which should 
advantageous to the Capital. 


DINNER FOR LENOX 





Albany Field Club Will Be Syracuse 
Host to Retiring Special of 
Hartford Fire 





The Albany Field Club will wander 
away from home on September 20, 
when it will give a dinner on the roof 
or the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. The 
occasion is to be a celebration in 
honor of W. W. Lenox, special agent of 
the Hartford Fire, who has been made 
manager of the Albany office of the 
General Adjustment Bureau. 

Mr. Lenox is one of the most popular 
specials in the field, and the Eastern 
New York specials want to tell what 
they think of him. Mr. Lenox will as- 
sume his new duties on October 1. 

It will be a night long to remember. 





A SITUATION DIAGNOSED 





President of Insurance Company An- 
swers Question: What’s Ailing 
Hail Insurance 





Underwriters are complaining a 
great deal about the difficulties now 
existing with regard to hail insurance. 
As is well known this end of the busi- 
ness has shown a large loss ratio and 


there are many suggestions being 
made as to limiting liability and 
smooting over bad adjustments. The 


president of one of the fire insurance 
companies that specializes in hail in- 
surance said to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week: 

“The trouble with the business is 
that so many companies have engaged 
in the writing of hail insurance with- 
in the past year without ideas as to 
the proper method of handling the 
business that adjustments and practi- 
ces have gone to the bad. The crux of 
the situation is that the scramble for 
premiums has been mad, and without 
regard to liability and future difficul- 
ties. Until these contingencies are 
recognized and met there will continue 
to be ‘something the matter with the 
hail insurance situation.’” 


INSURANCE PROFITABLE 
Report of Marine War Risk Bureau 
Shows Total Premium Income 
of $2,004,696 





last week by the 
Insurance Bureau 
policies on 
with a 


The report made 
Federal War Risk 
shows that it wrote 1,245 
American ships and cargoes 
risk aggregating $82,709,689. The net 
premiums received totalled $2,004,696 
and the losses paid to $720,653, leaving 
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FLOATERS AND SCHEDULES 


ON TAPIS AT INDIANAPOLIS MEET 








Agents Also to Discuss New Improved 
Risks Association at October 
Convention 





What are the fire agents to discuss 
at Indianapolis in the convention start- 


ing October 4? 

Secretary Putnam outlined a few of 
the subjects this week. He puts first 
or. the list the newly organized Im- 
proved Risks Association. This is 
of considerable interest to Western 


it has caused considerable agi- 
tation among certain companies, and 
Mr. Putnam thinks “it seems probable 
that this matter will be brought before 
the convention by some of the agents 
interested.” 


agents; 


Exemptions 


The question of overhead writing 
and exemption of certain classes will 
also come up for review. Mr. Putnam 


says: “Agents seem to feel that some 
of the companies and possibly some of 
the company organizations have taken 


442 see Sess 


rule of the 
exemptions 
by the Na- 
Agents ex- 


overhead writing 
National Association. No 
have ever been permitted 
tional Association of Local 
cept in the case of steam railroad 
schedules. Many local agents think 
that a halt should be called and that 
companies should either withdraw from 
the writing of so-called floater and 
schedule policies or else recognize 
their agents’ rights.” 
The Indiana agents’ 
hold a joint session with the 
association on October 5. 


from the 


association will 
National 


REMINGTON ARMS LINE 





Now Being Placed—Runs Up To $5,- 
000,000—Just Outside of 
Chester 
Insurance on a new plant of the Rem- 
ington Arms Co., near Chester, just 
outside of Philadelphia, is being placed. 
The building is owned by the Baldwin 
locomotive people. The total insurance 
is said to be $5,000,000. Stock and ma- 
chinery is offered at 50 cents per an- 
num blanket with a maintenance clause 
guaranteeing $3,000,000 insurance, said 











The new appointee, Mr. Dutton, is a net balance of more than $1,300,000. it upon themselves to allow exemptions to be 60 per cent. of the value. 
—<—== 
THE AMERICAN EAGLE 


Home Office, 


Western Office, 








Continental (Fire) Insurance Company 


The Strongest American Company 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


HENRY EVANS, President, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire 











An active supporter of the 
American Agency System 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


Insurance Company 
FIRE 








Incorporated to meet the wishes 
of American Agents and take 
over the business of the Fidelity 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NEW JERSEY FIELD CLUB MEETS 


EXPERT READS SPRINKLER PAPER 








Specials Representing More Than 
Twenty-five Companies Attend 
Session in Newark 





The interest that New Jersey spe- 
cial agents are taking in the New Jer- 
sey Field Club was demonstrated in 
Newark on Tuesday of this week when 
despite one of the hottest days of the 
year representatives of more than 
twenty-five companies attended the 
first Fall meeting. Judge Frank M. 
Taylor, of the Hartford, presided, and 
among the field men in attendance 
were Messrs. Enderly, New York Un- 
derwriters’ Agency; Griswold, Phoenix 
oi Hartford; Paschall and Reynolds, 


German-American; Collinson, Ebbetts 
and Ikear, N. B. & M.; Buehler and 
Wilson, Northern; Hodges, Commer- 
cial Union; Keeley, Royal; Brewster, 


Springfield; McBride, Newark; Puls- 
ford, L. & L. & G.; Stroebel, Security; 
Miller, Insurance Company of. North 
America; Towne, Royal Exchange; 
McKechnie, Scottish Union & Nation- 
al; Birchenough, Rochester-German, 
and Bancroft, New Hampshire. 
Clayton Discusses Sprinklers 

The New Jersey Field Club contem- 
plates having an engineer or some 
other expert address the club at every 
meeting in order that the educational 
feature can be brought out, and the 
speaker at the meeting Tuesday was 
E. S. Clayton, superintendent of the 
Sprinklered Risk Department of the 
New Jersey Rating Expert's office. Mr. 
Clayton talked about sprinklered risks, 
particularly those in cold storage 
plants. His talk was unusually inter- 
esting and will be printed by The 
Eastern Underwriter next week. 

Relc Demonstration at Dover 

Mr. Enderly told the members of the 
club that they were invited to go to 
Dover on Wednesday morning of this 
week to see a demonstration by the 
Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America of 
the Relc sprinkler. Several of the 
specials accepted the invitation and on 
Wednesday joined special risk men 
from Hartford and New York City, 
taking a special train at Hoboken and 
going to Dover where a building owned 
by President Thompson, of the Sprink- 
ler Company, and equipped with the 
Rele, was “touched off.” 

Fire Prevention Day, October 9 

Attention of the members was called 
to a letter from the Commercial Agri- 
cultural and Civic Federation of New 
Jersey to the effect tiat the Federa- 
tion had voted to observe October 9 
as Fire Prevention and Protection 
Day. In the letter from the Federation 
(New Jersey Chamber of Commerce 


division), it was stated: “Fire Preven- 
tion and Protection Day is to be ob- 
served for the purpose of thoroughly 
understanding the fundamental nature 
of fire waste, its varied effect upon in- 
surance rates, and the resultant cost of 
insurance, as well as the known means 
whereby this waste may be decreased 
in practice with a corresponding de- 
crease in insurance cost.” 

Members were asked to assist the 
Federation in carrying out Fire Pre- 
vention Day. 

The next meeting will be held the 
first Tuesday of October at Hotel 
Washington, Newark, when the club 
will be addressed on some technical 
subject. 


Companies Can Limit 
Number of Agencies 


Special to The Eastern Underwrites 


Trenton, N. J., Sept. 16, 1915. 
—The Attorney General of the 
State of New Jersey has ruled 
that companies can limit the 
number of agencies in any city 
in the State. 


TO CONTINUE AGENCIES 





Specials Interested in Matawan and 
Stanhope Agencies to Hold Meet- 
ings This Week 
Special agents interested in the 
Fountain agency at Matawan, N. J., 
will hold a meeting this week to ar- 
range for the continuation of the 
agency. Mr. Fountain died recently. 
A meeting will also be held regard- 
ing the continuation of the Knight 
agency, Stanhope, N. J. Mr. Knight 

also died a short time ago. 


The Fire Insurance Society of New- 
ark met on Tuesday of this week. 





Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 101g California St. 314 Segeses St. 300 Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORK DENVEK DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 


23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 
THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 














Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1915 


TE EEE Cee Ee ree eT rr e $1,000,000.00 
eS CE ee ee ee 2,922,524.02 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities 450,413.57 
Pe SEEMED 6 ee4 we dsvcesecdawsue beaeneb es 2,528,182.77 
PEs PEED, 6:34 bo 000s Caneaiagasaeiebus $6,901,120.36 


During a successful record of 59 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 











WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 











Office 


PHILADELPHIA 
325 Walnut Street 











Clarence A. Krouse & Co. 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


PENNSYLVANIA = 


Making a Specialty of FIRE, TORNADO and LIABILITY Insurance 


Office 


NEW JERSEY 
Stone Harbor and Haddonfield 








= NEW JERSEY 
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A REVIEW OF NEW EXPERIENCE GRADED RATING PLAN OF E. G. RICHARDS 


First Attempt at a Scientific Fixing of Price of Insurance from the Mortality Table of 
Loss Costs which Classified Experience Is Supposed to Furnish 























The long heralded plan of E. G. 
Richards, United States manager of the 
North British and Mercantile and presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, for making fire insurance 
rats from the combined experience of 
tLe ecmpanies, bas just been made pub- 
lic and as was to be expected is arous- 
ing keen interest among fire insurance 
men. Few will grasp it in all its es- 
sentials at the first reading, for it is 
au entirely new way of handling the 
question and while sim le in principle, 
gives rise to wany complexities of de- 
tail which wili require study to master. 
The Author’s Preface 
In his preface the author says: 

Rates and rate-making methods 
of fire insurance companies are sub- 
jects which have provoked discus- 
sion and differences in underwrit- 
ing circles from time immemorial, 
while they have invited criticism 
from the public and adverse legis- 
lation from the law-makers. 

Combined classification of under- 
writing experience has been regard- 
ed by some as the panacea for all 
these difficulties, but the practical 
underwriter knows that rates as 
now made are based upon judg- 
ment only and their scientific ad- 
justment to actual experience is 
impossible. 

The actual cost of insuring the 
component hazards of any particu- 
lar class of property can never, as 
I believe, be ascertained. 

Of late, however, the possibility 
of State control becoming general 
in the price-making for fire insur- 
ance (now in effect in a _ single 
State) has emphasized the neces- 
sity for some effective and conclu- 
sive action on the part of the com- 
panies, by which the rate-making 
problem would receive a scientific 
solution, and, thereby, State regu- 
lation or control, however mild, be- 
come unnecessary. 

Convinced that this must be a 
fact and assured that combined 
classification would in the early fu- 
ture become compulsory, State by 
State, unless the companies under- 
took that work of their own voli- 
tion, and from its results formu- 
lated some new and scientific rate- 
making system, I but recently turn- 
ed aside from the beaten path of 
present theories to discover, if pos- 
sible, some new and_ untried 
method, whereby underwriting ex- 
perience could be utilized for ascer- 
taining true and dependable costs. 
‘A system for making rates from ex- 
perience averages has been the re- 
sult. 

No State, however wealthy in in- 
surable property, is _ sufficiently 
large to offer in itself and alone a 
safe field for a general business be- 
cause of the constant peril of ex- 
cessive loss from conflagrations. 
The law of average requires a far 
more extensive territory for mak- 
ing its operations effective. This 
lesson was learned, though at a 
tremendous cost to both insurer 
and insured, in the conflagrations 
of Chicago and Boston, which 
ruined the majority of companies 
involved therein, with correspond- 
ing disaster to their policyholders. 
That the lesson was well learned 
was evidenced by the remarkable 
manner in which the companies 
made good their obligations in the 
more recent conflagrations of Bal- 
timore and San Francisco. 

Rates are for the same reason de- 
pendent upon this principle of aver- 
age, and to be properly adjusted 
should be based upon a combined 
experience of companies covering 
a long period of time, for a terri- 

tory not less than the United States 


and with due consideration to con- 

flagration loss. 

I have held the belief for many 
years that each State should bear 
the cost of its own fire waste (se- 
vere conflagration loss excepted) in 
its own rates of insurance to which 
should be added such other outgo 
for conducting the fire insurance 
business therein as is peculiar to 
itself; nevertheless, no class expe- 
rience of a single State is suffi- 
ciently broad to furnish the neces- 
sary average for rate-making pur- 
poses. 

These theories are to some extent 
the warp of a rate-making fabric 
which will be analyzed in this work, 
to which I have given the name of 
the “Experience Grading and Rat- 
ing Schedule” and which is now of 
fered for the consideration of those 
who are interested in the subject. 

Genesis of Experience Grading 
The genesis of the Experience Grad 

ing and Rating Schedule, if we under 
stand it correctly, lies in grading each 
risk in the United States and obtaining 
the loss costs of each grade in each 
class through the combined experience 
of companies over a period of years 
long enough to form an average, from 
which the rate on a given risk is deter- 
mined by taking the same proportion 
of the average rate of its grade and 
class that the average rate of the State 
in which it is located bears to the 
average rate of the United States. 
Keeping Score of Grades 

The principle is laid down that there 
are five basic elements to be consid 
ered in making rates, namely, protec 
tion, construction, occupancy, internal 
exposure and external exposure. It is 
proposed to sub-divide each of these 
wuunits into ten grades, thus each city 
or town would fall into one of ten 
groups ranging from the best protec- 
tion to none. Similarly, construction 
would embrace all grades from the 
highest type of fireproof down to bal- 
loon frame, and occupancy, internal 
and external exposure be likewise di- 
vided. Grading is accomplished by 
scoring. That is, each defect or de- 
parture from standard would be charged 
a certain number of points and the sum 
of the points scored for such deficien- 
cies would determine the grading of 
the risk on the same principle as the 
marking of examination papers in 
school. Simple forms of grading risks 
have been in use for many years in 
rating and inspection associations, and 
this feature is an extension of such 
systems for rate making instead of 
classification purposes. 

Each risk in any given class would 
receive a grading somewhere from one 
to ten in each of these five groups, and 
by combining all risks of similar grad- 
ing by classes would be found the 
amount of liability assumed thereon 
and similarly the losses experienced, 
thus determining the loss cost of each 
grade in each class. To this loss cost 
would be added its due share of 
United States expense and 5 per cent. 
profit, the result being the average rate 
for this grade of risk in its given class. 
The use of the tabulating machine ren- 
ders possible the segregating of the 
enormous number of cards that would 
result from each risk being given a 
separate grading and card showing 
same. 

Some Striking Statements 

Space forbids the printing of the 
many striking statements that are made 
in Mr. Richards’ complete exposition of 
his plan, but a few of them are quoted 
herewith: 

“A solution of the problem of har 
monizing classified experience with 
schedule rating—or, what is equivalent, 
of proving the correctness of the sched- 
ule rate by the combined experience of 


stock companies—has been sought for 
as the philosopher’s stone by the al- 
chemist. 

“No rating schedule yet devised is 
founded upon actual underwriting ex- 
perience, in the sense that against any 
of its parts, or its completed rate, can 
the combined classified experience of 
the underwriter be placed and show 
whether or not it is a correct measure 
of underwriting cost. 

“The busy man who needs insurance 
upon his property desires to know that 
his insurance is sound and obtained at 
the lowest possible cost; also, that he 
is paying no more than his neighbor 
for a like thing. It is the duty of the 
underwriter of the present day to for- 
mulate some method which will clearly 
demonstrate the facts to himself, his 
customer, and the State. 

“If in one State the losses, taxes and 
other cost of fire insurance are heavier 
than in others, it ought not to be ex- 
pected that such State should throw 
upon its neighbors the burden for 
which itself is alone responsible. 

Cost of a Specific Risk 

“There is no way of predetermining 
the cost of insuring a specific risk: 

“For rate-making purposes, there are 
two ways in which the component haz- 
ards of a risk may be analyzed; one by 
its specific parts and uses, and the other 
by its comparative qualities of hazard 

“No two risks, even as no two per- 
sons, are exactly alike, and, therefore, 
the risks in each class should be graded 
as to their comparative qualities. 

“To obtain a survey and grading of 
every risk insured by stock companies 
in the United States would be a work 
of monumental proportions; neverthe 
less, practically the entire business of 
stock companies has already been sur 
veyed and rated by existing rating or 
ganizations, and the work now proposed 
would be similar and should involve no 
greater expense than present methods 

Exposure 

“No concerted effort has ever been 
made by fire underwriters to ascertain 
the fire cost of exposure hazard, and 
for that reason it is quite certain that 
the charges made therefor under all 
present forms of schedule rating are 
merely guess-work, yet it has been esti- 
mated that a large percentage of all 
losses are caused by fire outside of a 
given hazard 

“All accepted forms of classification 
now in general use make, without ex 
ception, no distinction between a good 
and a poor risk. The classified results 
of an occupancy class furnish but a 
single average loss cost for the risks 
embraced therein, although that class 
contains the good and the poor. the 
exposed and the unexposed. Until the 
cost can be separately known of each 
of those varying kinds, classified ex 
perience can be of but slight if any 
value in rate-making. 

“Twenty-five millions of individual 
writings per annum, is regarded as a 
fair estimate of the output of the fire 
insurance companies in their United 
States business 

Expense 

“No rate-making system can be sci 
entifically correct that fails to recog 
nize in its ratings the true expense 
cost incurred in the transaction of the 
fire insurance business 

“By this method the cost of an aver 
age risk becomes the cost of a specific 
risk, after that average is reached in 
such final subdivision of experience in 
kind and class that to further subdivide 
it would destroy its value and nullify 
that essential feature in fire insurance 
which is universally recognized as its 
foundation principle—viz., average. 

“The absence of a uniform require 
ment of 80 per cent. or 100 per cent 
co-insurance in all fire insurance poli- 
cies is the cause of much unfair dis- 





crimination against those who insure 
their property for full value 

“The fire cost of the several States 
must always differ because of varying 
conditions, chiefly climatic, racial, edu- 
cational and statutory. A comparison 
even of ratios of illiteracy with fire 
loss ratios, State by State, over a pe- 
riod of years will bear out the assump- 
tion that the one follows or affects the 
other to an appreciable degree, but the 
chief cause of difference in State fire 
costs springs, as I believe, from statu- 
tory conditions the remedy for which 
lies with the people and their legisla- 
tive representatives 

“To put the plan in practical opera- 
tion would involve a radical change in 
present methods—and, if tested out in 
practice, would require temporarily a 
very considerable expenditure by the 
fire insurance companies. / 

“Presumably the first questions to 
suggest themselves to the investigator 
will be these: Will such a system ac- 
complish what is sought for—the pro- 
duction of experience-made rates which 
can be clearly proven to be scientific- 
ally correct by actual statistics? And, 
if so, will it pay to test it out?” 
Average U. S. Rate of 1,125 in Ten 

Year Period 

Mr. Richards’ remarks regarding ar- 
riving at an experience grading and 
rating schedule are of considerable in- 
terest The grading and rating system 
commences with and finds its origin in 
the average rate which stock companies 
should have fairly received throughout 
the United States upon risks of every 
class over a period sufficient for an 
average, Say ten years 

To obtain such a rate is a simple 
proposition, being ascertained by com- 
piling the losses and expenses of all 
stock companies for the time and terri- 
tory mentioned, and adding to the sum 
of these a fair profit for the transac- 
tion of the business and for the risk to 
capital invested: such fair profit being 
fixed experimentally at five per cent. 
The result divided by the total amount 
insured, furnishes the average rate 
which the insurance companies should 
receive upon its United States busi- 
ness during that ten year period On 
this basis the rate to writings for stock 
companies in the United States for ten 
vears, 1903-1912 is 1.125. 

Average Cost in Decade for Eastern 
Risks 

Mr. Richards gives an interesting 
table showing that the average risk for 
the years 1903-1912 in Eastern States 
should have paid as follows: 

Maine, 1.578; New Hampshire, 1.101; 
Vermont, 1.229; Rhode Island, .783; 
Massachusetts, .971: Connecticut, .787; 
New York, .703; New Jersey, ; 
Pennsylvania, .980; Delaware, .688; 
Maryland, 1.864; District of Columbia, 
.528; West Virginia, 1.512. 

Revelation of Possibilities 

Whatever may be the reception given 
to this plan, the thoughtful underwriter 
will find much food for reflection. It 
is a revelation of possibilities and a 
revolution for rate-making It marks 
an epoch in the fire insurance business 
It proves again that in the evolution of 
business the minds of men are equal 
to the construction of new methods for 
meeting changed conditions, even 
though the path leads through unbroken 
forests 

This plan is the first attempt at a 
scientific fixing of the price of insur- 
ance from the mortality table of loss 
which classified experience is 
supposed to furnish. Whether this or 
any other system can accomplish such 
results in the face of constantly shift- 
ing conditions that obtain is a grave 
question, but while considering the “E. 
G. R.” schedule the question must be 
faced, “What is the alternative?” 
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BROKER-AGENTS IN HUB 


DISPLACE OLD-SCHOOL BROKERS 


How Business is Controlled in Boston 
and Leading Firms That Control It 
—Old Timers Extinct 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Boston, Mass, Sept. 14, 1915.—“I’d 
like to meet some of your leading fire 
brokers,” said a visitor to one of the 
partners in a big Boston agency the 
other day. 

“Being a 
other, “and, 
language to the 
simply state that 
animal.” 

And what the agency manager said 
was literally true. The fire broker, as 
he is known in New York and other 
sections of the country, has completely 
disappeared from Boston. He disap- 
peared last year with the death of the 
only simon-pure broker remaining who 
had -seen Kilby Street a home office 
center of fire insurance companies. He 
remained a broker to the end, because 
of his conviction that no man could 
properly represent both parties to the 
insurance contract. A fine type of ul- 
tra-conservative New Englander, con- 
trolling an excellent business and com- 
manding universal respect, he insisted 
that his peculiar function was to con- 
serve the interests of his customers 
and that on the scriptural premises 


replied the 
therefore, confining my 
vernacular, I would 
there ain’t no such 


Bostonian,” 


that no man can serve two masters, 
it was his duty to remain, like the 
United States, free from any entangl- 


ing alliances. 
Why Broker Has Disappeared 

The truth is that the broker in Bos- 
ton has undergone a metamorphosis 
due to the increasing appetite for busi- 
ness on the part of the companies and 
their agents, The broker with fat ac- 
counts who hith«*to has enjoyed com- 
fortable desk quarters plus every con- 
venience and labor-saving scheme that 
his hospitable agent-host could devise 
for his comfort, one fine morning, po- 
litely withdraws with many assurances 
of esteem, to hang up his shingle a 
few doors down the street as Boston 
and metropolitan agent of the Delhi 
Fire Insurance Company of Wayville, 
O., and in a circular to his former 


hosts, refers feelingly to benefits be- 
stowed and intimates that reciprocal 
business relationship would now be 


highly appreciated. Obviously the re- 
cruit to agency ranks may not place 
all his business in the Delhi; his cus- 
tomers wouldn’t stand for it. Never- 
theless, he contributes enough desirable 
business to it, to make a showing, from 
his own resources, plus that which he 
harries from his friends, even though 
the sum total does not appear in the 
list of the first fifty companies as shown 
by the protective department returns. 

Another reason for the disappearance 
of the old-time fire insurance broker in 
Boston is that he has been invited to 
become a partner in established agency 
concerns. A man with an established 
reputation and controlling desirable 
business is naturally the object of 
much solicitous interest on the part of 
all the agencies. The commissions de- 
creed by the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters are, of course, absolute 
and no agency, therefore, may legiti- 
mately offer any inducement in the 
direction of extra commission consid- 
eration And here may it be said that 
there is little violation of the Board 
rules in this respect, despite occasional 


John C. Paige Co. 
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65 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. 














whispers such as are heard in every 


similar center, that it is beiieved that 
so-and-so is “s!ipping’’ so-and-so an ex 
tra five per cent In nearly twenty 


yeurs’ experienc: of the writer ou Kii 

by Street, he only knows of approxi- 

mately half a dozen instances where 

he had reason to believe that such a 
suspicion was well founded. 
New Partners 

But when a broker is invited to be- 


come a member of an agency firm the 
situation takes on a different com- 
plexion. What the conditions of his 


partnership are is no concern of other 
than those directly interested. If the 
broker’s net income by reason of his 
new association is greater than that 
which he formerly enjoyed, whose busi- 
ness is it? It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to account for the acquisition of 
new partners in the offices of several 
prominent members of the Board al- 
though it must be borne in mind that 
in several instances in recent years, 
where the firm has thus been largely 
augmented, it is due to other reasons. 
John C, Paige & Co., regarded by many 
as the largest broker-agency firm in 
the city is a case in point where each 
of the partners recently admitted spent 
his business life time in its service. 

Broker-Agents’ Capture of Lines 

The broker-agency, too, has gradual- 
ly, yet none the less surely, elbowed 
the old-time broker out of his choic- 
est lines. Not that the broker-agent 
has unscrupulously undermined his 
feeder; it obviously would be poor pol 
icy for an agency concern to get a 
reputation for throat-cutting. Just the 
same, the general trend in modern 
business conditions is to eliminate the 
friendship element which largely en- 
ters into the relations between a broker 
and his customer and to seek the serv- 
ice which a well-equipped agency fur- 
nishes. The larger offices maintain an 
engineering staff which co-operates with 
the large manufacturer and merchant in 
wrestling with physical problems by 
which he may secure lower rates on his 
property. It is true that the broker 
attached to a particular agency may 
command these facilities on behalf of 
his customers but the emphatic trend 
on the part of the larger property own- 
ers and especially where mutual com- 
petition is keen, is to do business direct 
with the broker-agent. 

Under these circumstances, therefore 
in so far as fire brokerage is concerned 
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ton, 


ed 
meé 


*u 


is natural 
lich maintain 


1intain that 


thai he need fear 


they are concerned and that every fa- 
cility they command is his. Their di- 
rect business is only such as is con- 
trolled through personal affiliations 
with the office force and they insist 
that under no circumstances do they 
enter the lists in competition for a 
risk. 

The broker-agents, of course, do not 


profess such 


for business. If 


lin 


that 
branch offices in Bos 
should emphasize their disinterest- 
friendship for 
they are the le 
stodians of the 


altruism. They are out 
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the very best care of such portion of 
it as the winner chooses to give them 
out of it. 

The Leading Broker-Agent 

The largest broker-agents in Boston 
are John C. Paige & Co., Field & 
Cowles, Robert A. Boit & Co. and 
©’Brion, Russell & Co. The first three 
are, perhaps, the most powerful broker- 
agent firms in New England, although 
the claims of Starkweather & Shepley, 
in Providence, must not be ignored. In 
so far as the volume of city business 
is concerned John C. Paige & Co. and 
Field & Cowles may be bracketed to- 
gether as leaders, for the ramifications 
of both concerns extend to every phase 
of commercial endeavor in Boston. The 
former perhaps does a larger “popular” 
business, due chiefly to its clever pub- 
licity methods, but that of the latter, 
as do the business of Robert A. Boit & 
Co. and O’Brion, Russell & Co., include 
many of the lines controlled by the 
banks and big estates. 

The Branch Offices and Agencies 

The principal branch offices and agen- 
cies catering especially for brokerage 
accounts are the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, German-American, Pennsylvania, 
North British, Niagara and Hartford 
companies, Gilmour, Rothery & Co., De- 
wick & Flanders, E. A. Lord & Co. and 
Kaler, Carney & Liffler. The first en- 
joys pre-eminence, and for many a year 
its volume of premiums in the City of 
Boston, according to the protective re- 
turns, has been only second to the 
Royal, which fact attests the regard in 
which this sterling British company is 
held. Not far behind the Liverpool & 
London & Globe in the protective fig- 
ures is the German-American, due in no 
slight degree to the fact that its senior 
manager, W. H. Rogers, has long been 
regarded as the patron saint of the 
3oston fire insurance brokers. The 
Pennsylvania makes the strongest bid 
of all the companies for the broker’s 
patronage for it professes no ambitions 
whatever to influencing direct business. 
Consequently, E. C. jrush, its New 
England manager and F. H. Battilana, 
his exceptionally able associate, are al 
so held in the most kindly regard by 
the gun-shy broker. 

William Gilmour’s Activities 

The most ambitious bid in recent 
years for the patronage of the broker 
on the part of private firms was that 
made by William Gilmour, the astute 
head of the comparatively new firm of 
Gilmour, Rothery & Co. with the Home 
of New York as his leading card He 
believed that a concern specially de 
voting itself to every phase of the 
broker’s diversified interests would fill 
the proverbial “long felt.” He is al- 
ways in evidence at the brokers’ gath- 
erings, for they have an association of 
their own largely composed of brokers 
scattered throughout the State, and 
ever proclaims his fealty to the broker 
though the heavens fall. With his 
friendly rival “Jim” Carney, of Kaler, 
Carney & Liffler, they are probably the 
most active of the Boston agency breth 
ren in the brokers’ councils. 

The Floater Fraternity 

The “floater” fire insurance broker 
he who does a general real estate and 
insurance business and controlls many 
desirable minor lines is usually wedded 
in sympathy to the office to whose sub- 
agency he is appointed, for he is very 
generally a suburbanite. He is care 
fully cultivated by the special agent 
he is usually styled metropolitan agency 
special—attached to most of the Boston 
agencies who may often be observed 
helping out in the clerical work after- 
noons. 

But the genuine old-time Boston fire 
insurance broker is as extinct as the 
dodo. 

* * 
Corey to Leave Insurance 

Is William Street going to lose Alan 
Corey, son of William E. Corey, of the 
Steel Trust? The Evening Sun says 
that voung Mr. Corey is about to enter 
Wall Street as partner in a new brok- 
erage firm. 

\lan Corey won fame in Yale as a 
baseball and football player, He joined 
the forces of John C. Paige & Co., in 





New York City, his office-mate being 
Hamilton Fish, former captain of the 
Harvard football team, and one of the 
leaders in the Legislature. 
= . a 
Hard to Fight Politicians 

The State Administration has any 
number of expert letter writers and in 
a newspaper controversy over the State 
Fund or any other issue they are apt 
to win considerable glory because the 
newspapers will give the State officials 
more space than they will an individual 
or corporation, and, furthermore, will 
always permit them to have the last 
word. Moreover, if the Administration 
can find some good politics in a con- 
troversy they are keen to enter the 
game and make this velvet capital 

Governor Whitman is one of the 
shrewdest politicians in New York 
State. 

. * 2 
Goes With Hare & Chase 

Gordon Baker, formerly with the 
Compensation Inspection & Rating 
Board of New York, has gone with 
Hare & Chase, the well-known Phila- 
delphia agents, as manager of their 
new compensation department. 


SMALLER LLOYDS INCOME 





How Premiums in Greater New York 
Have Dropped in Five-Year 
Period 
Most of the Lloyds show a consid- 
erable falling off in premium receipts 
in Greater New York during the last 
five years. But here are the figures for 
comparison, being the returns in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx for first six 
months of 1915 as compared with first 

six months of 1911: 


1915. 1911. 
Allied Und. ....... $2,949 $3,655 
Am. Exch. Und..... 6,944 15,522 
Amer. Lloyds ..... 5,620 9,868 
Gt. West. Lloyds... 2,889 6,484 
eG. WMG, osevssieee 21,274 34,094 
A See 1,669 1,420 
National Und. .... 2,203 4,459 
N. Y. & Boston LI. 2,218 3,974 
a a On we Ree 921 pcenins 
N. Y. Recip. Und... 19,037 26,573 
m. A. T Es...... 16,652 12,174 
Union Und sine 3,105 3,098 
Work. | I Assn 1,964 1,758 


AGENTS MEET 
Mid-Summer Convention in Atlantic 
City—Association Should Have 
More New Members 








The Underwriters’ Association of 
New Jersey met in Atlantic City on 
Thursday. President Meredith Dickin- 
son was in the chair. Among those 
present from Newark were W. M. 
Naulty and T. C. Moffatt. 

This Association does not make much 
noise, but is active and a factor of real 
power in the State. It should have a 
larger membership, The meeting was 
at the Traymore. Dozens of insurance 
men were in ‘Atlantic City this week, 
both the Eastern and Western Unions 
having sessions. 


AMERICAN EAGLE LICENSES. 

The American Eagle has now receiv 
ed licenses from the following States: 

New York, Maryland, New Hamp 
shire, West Virginia, Maine, Pennsyl 
vania, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Lou 
isiana, North Dakota, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, New Jersey, Vermont, Arizona, 
Virginia, Washington, South Carolina 
and Tennessee. 





Are Your Insurance Affairs 
Satisfactorily Handled? 


ARTHUR F. HOUTS & CO., Inc. 
GENERAL INSURANCE 

123 William Street, New York City 

Expert attention to brokerage busi- 

ness and excellent facilities for hand- 


ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 














NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey 


INCORPORATED 1811 


Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 








ord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1914 


Assets ivbeeadan 9560004400 60400 600000% $1,439,399.53 
Liabilities ....... btdeebendd cenkee ieeawewi 679,631.12 
Surplus ..... ‘eaes ee caebenedesees ve 869,768.41 


UNITED STATES BFANCH 

123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 

J. H. LE NEHAN, United States Manager 
AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 








7 GERMANIA 
German American F IRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1.1915 


CAPITAL panini 


$2,000.00 sia eal 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES Statement, January 1, 1915 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 


10,.456.7 10 || cr 288 888:80 
NET SURPLUS Net Surplus ....... 2,486,142.59 
9.033.913 |) ae Pm. 5.106.10259 


21,.490.623 on 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 











TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR 


SUN 





WESTERN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON Assurance Co. 
FOUNDED 1710 OF TORONTO, CANADA 

UNITED STATES BRANCH; . ’ I 1 d M 4 d 

54 Pine Street - New York siete “aaa” an 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT; UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. January 1, 1915 
Assets .... vracheseées.cce0 Me 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; Surplus in 7" Yapeiaaeagsaseseiee 1,076,347.75 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. W. R. BROCK, President 


San Francisco, Cal. W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 














Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
‘THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Gelden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 











LOGUE BROTHERS & CO. 
307 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Agents for Pennsylvania 
REPRESENTING THE 
MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO. 
CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CO. 
VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CoO. 
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Casualty and Surety News 

















— ee 
THE GLOBE INDEMNITY REPORT Knee 
2). Serer err a $1,359,762.77 
_— Total disbursements ..... 3,114,272.97 
COMMENDED BY EXAMINERS Balance Dec. 31, 1914..... 4,033,085.89 
nom Ledger Assets 
Healthy Condition Disclosed at Com- Total ledger assets........ $4,033,085.89 
pletion of Examination by New Non-ledger assets ........ 57,753.14 
York Department GUOUE BOOGIE 5 ocicncsconsce 4,090,839.03 
saciid Admitted assets .......... 3,845,626.98 
After conducting a comprehensive Liabilities 
examination into the condition, meth- Total unpaid losses....... $767,267.32 
ods, practices and general affairs of Unearned premium 1,524,855.80 
the Globe Indemnity Company of New Total liabilities except 
York, by the New York Insurance De- IO Se ree 2 490,784.28 
partment, the examiner in charge of Capital stock ............ 750,000.09 


the work had the following to say: 
Its financial condition is sound, 
and its affairs are efficiently man- 
aged. The system and records of 
the Company are of such a char- 
acter as to justify commendation. 
Liberal reserves are maintained for 
unpaid losses, and for other liabil- 
ity items. The general principles 
followed by the Company in the 
acceptance of business are based 
on conservative methods. Precau- 
taken t 


tionary measures” are ) 
guard 


or excessive loss through re-insur- 


against catastrophe hazard 


ance and the establishment of 


prohibitive risks. Its policyhold- 


“rs have been fairly dealt with. 
Globe Incorporated in 1911 

The Globe Indemnity Company was 
incorporated on June 1, 1911, in accord- 
ance with the Insurance Law of the 
State of New York. On September 27, 
1911, it was examined for organization 
and licensed to transact business Sep- 
tember 30, 1911, with a paid-in capital 
or $500,000. In November, 1911, the 
capital stock was increased to $750,- 
0C0, consisting of 7,500 shares of a par 
value of $100 each. 

The entire capital stock was sub- 
scribed for at $175 per share, thereby 
creating a paid in surplus of $562,500. 
During 1912 $484,645 additional surplus 
was paid in. 


Financial Statement. 


A statement of the income and dis 
bursements of the Company from Jan 
uary 1, 1914, to December 31, 1914, and 
the assets and liabilities as of the lat- 
ter date, is shown as follows: 
Ledger assets December 

a) a re as $3.4: 

Income 
Net premiums: 
Accident 
Health 











Fidelity 
are 
Plate glass sia ‘ 
Steam boiler .......... ; 40,503.74 
Burglary and theft ...... 185,037.95 


Fly wheel Satan ‘ 658.03 
Auto and teams property 
damage .. St Pee 250,732.66 
Workmen's collective .... 2,917.46 
ee ee eee $3,604,745.09 
Interest on bonds and divi- 


dends on_ stocks, less 
$2,721.40 accrued interest 


on bonds acquired during 


i. rer pai ies eeni dace 104,188.60 
Interest on bank balance.. 9,838.07 
Interest from all other 

sources 122.01 

Total itterest .....,. $114,148.68 
Gross increase, by adjust 

ment in book value of 

bonds ..... 2,378.52 

Total income 4 $3,721,272.29 

OE <etadiissaaceseawe $7,147,813.86 


liabilities 604,842.70 
policy- 


Surplus over all 
Surplus as regards 
holders 


Total liabilities 


354,842.70 
3,845,626.98 





Surplus 

“In arriving at the surplus, the mar- 
ket value of special deposits in 
of corresponding liabilities amounting 
to $116,862.55 has disallowed,” 
Says the examiner. “It has been the 
practice of the department up to De- 
cember 31, 1914, to allow special depos- 
i as admitted assets. Had this item 
been allowed at the time, the surplus 
would have been reported as $721,705.- 
25 instead of $604,842.70.” 

Other extracts from the 
lew: 


-xcess 





been 


report fol 


Assets 
Bonds and Stocks 


The securities owned by the corpo- 


ration have been examined and the 
market value obtained from the Audit 
3ureau of this department. The quo- 
tations used were those of June 30, 


1914, and the book value was found to 
be $71,901.75 in excess of the market 
value so determined. This excess has 
been deducted as an asset not admit 
ted 
State Deposits 

The corporation maintains the fol- 
lowing deposits with insurance depart- 
ments: 
State 
Virginia 
New York 
RROD. si etdicdyen ne 

Certificates for such deposits issued 
by the respective State authorities 
have been submitted for our 
tion. In addition to the 
its, the corporation has deposited with 
the City of Philadelphia 
order to qualify as surety on 
running to that municipality. 

Special Deposits 

The following deposits not being 
held for the protection of all the polli- 
-vholders of the Company, have been 
sallowed to the extent of their mar- 
ket values over corresponding liabili 


thes: 


Market Val. 


6,050.00 


Par Val. 


¥V0O0L00 






250,000.00 255,000.00 


50,000.00 50,500.00 


inspec- 
above depos- 


$100,009 in 


bonds 





Where Deposited 
State of Virginia 
City of Philadelphia. 


Market value in excess of correspond 
ing liabilities, $116,862.55. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance 
Bureau 


To protect itself from a1 
loss in the event of a catastrophe un 


excessive 


der a workmen’s compensation con- 
tract issued without limit of loss, the 
Company reinsures with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Reinsurance Bu 
reau all risks in excess of $25,009 on 
any one accident to several persons. 
The Company’s interest or pro rata 
Share in the funds of the bureau, 
amounting to $39,396.62, was evidenced 
by a certificate of the bureau, signed 
I its secretary and actuary 
Liabilities 


Reserve for Losses 


The liability for unpaid losses cov- 
ering accident and health, plate glass, 
steam boiler, burglary and theft, auto 
fidelity, 


and teams property damage, 


surety and workmen’s collective, has 
been determined by estimating the 
probable loss on each individual claim, 
and by using so far as possible actual 


cash settlements on such claims as 
have been paid since December 31, 
1914. Based upon such information as 


the Company had received relative to 
insured losses, the reserves appear to 
be adequately estimated. A comparison 
o* the estimates of the Company and 
those of the department, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, is shown as follows: 


AccigGent and Rea... icicicccsvacess 


Plate glass 
Steam boiler 
Burglary and 


Auto teams and property damage..... 


idelity 
Surety 
Work 


It will be noted from the compara- 
tive estimates that the department’s 
‘serves for claims of which the Com- 
any had notice on or prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, was only $1,311.12 in ex- 
cess of the Company’s figure. We 
have added to the reserve $15,157.19 
for claims incurred on or prior to De- 
cember 31, 1914, notice of which 
reached the Company on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1915. 


Computation of Reserve 


The company is required by law to 
use a loss factor of fifty-three per cent. 
on December 31, 1914, in determining 

liability or reserve for unpaid lia- 
bility and compensation losses. To 
show the inadequacy of the present 
ethod provided by law for the com- 
putation of the loss reserve and the 
pplication of a loss factor of fifty- 
turee per cent., the following exhibits 
have been prepared showing the Com- 
pany’s experience or ratio of losses to 
earned premiums in the lines under 
discussion: 





the Company during the 
December 31, 


written by 
tvelve months ending 
1914: 


Line of Business Percentage 
Ratio 
Pe are an 5.13 
HeaMh -. 5.6... fd kc baa eRe Maa 2.03 
EE. oda ceas cote ey he nae 30.22 
Workmen’s Compensation 31.48 
2 a eer nor 3.08 
SEE (ace nldd <ticeo os wear te wees 11.11 
Fee Qe 2kneiee cect nesenwe 3.50 
Subsequent 
Company Department Notices 
$34,913.00 $38,985.15 $4,981.30 
3,446.00 3,434.19 2,144.99 
1,040.00 1,449.62 350.00 
14,487.17 16,592.24 808.21 
24,250.00 17,008.64 6,872.69 
15,869.60 ih & ) 
90,033.08 hs 
54.00 ae ee 
184,092.85 185,403.97 15,157.19 
OGRA CN acces dccwasrderidnn 1.12 
Burglary and theft............ 5.13 
Fly wheel ‘ 0.16 





Property damage and collision. 6.96 
Workmen’s collective 


Total 100.00 


The liability business, the premiums 
on which amounted to $1,089,459.51, or 
36.22 per cent. of the total premiums 
written during the year 1914, is sub- 
divided into the various liability lines 
as follows: 


Liability Line Net Premiums Percentage 





Liability Department 


1911 to December 31, 1914...........: 
Less unearned premiums Dec. 31, 1914 
\dd unearned claims Dec. 31, 1914.... 

PE a cadgxste da wewabodetansaese 
Ratio of losses to earned premiums.. 


PT TTT TT OR TTT OTT 67.1 p. ¢ 


Auto $533,754.67 48.99 
Employers 197,401.38 18.12 
Public 74,645.74 6.85 
er 60,465.28 5.55 
Elevator ...... 100,332.47 9.21 
General ....... 110,509.13 10.15 
Contingent 12,304.40 1.13 
Physicians 170.52 
Druggist ...... 19.64 
CE. vedtwancacas 236.60 
$1,089,459.51 190.00 
Net T osses paid 
writings including expenses 
weeee ee 0 $4,170,611.99 $1,983,393.85 
haber 436,209.33 ne SRS 


jocle: ororehaceos 524,640.00 
— - — } 
$3,734,402.66 $2,508,033.85 


Workmen’s Compensation 


1911 to December 31, 1914............ 


'.ess unearned premiums Dec, 31, 1914 


Add unpaid claims Dec. 31, 1914...... 


Totals 
Ratio of losses to earned premiums.. 


Commissions Paid 
The average commissions paid on 





Market Value 


$26,050.00 


Liabilities 
$17,597.06 
99,265.49 





101,000.00 
the various lines of business are set 
forth in the following table: 
Av’ge com, 
paid during 





Line 1914 
eT EEC TE Te Tre: 31.29 
RGU. Soudotescivanssncwspoortaee 31.73 
SEES tireinegs3:m Awan ne ode he a 21.94 
Workmen’s Compensation ....... 14.49 
Fidelity 26 
Surety 

late glass 

oO ee reer rr ere 
Bursary BAG. THER, c:066:50008 

Mae WOE cwisdskeccr ae teee eee 
Preperty damage and collision.. 





collective 
Surplus 
The surplus to policyholders shows 
an inerease of $197,365.29, excluding 
special deposits, over the amount re- 
ported in the annual statement. 
Division of Business Written 
The following table will show the 
vercentage which each line of business 
written bears to the total business 


Workmen's 


gierue-aiee $1,414,046.68 


ME eee ET TT eT eT eT er 54.4 p. c. 


$346,291.03 


236,716.09 


343,110.87 


1,070,935.81 $583,007.03 


Claim Settlements 

Particular attention has been given 
to the methods and practices adopted 
by the company, in the settlement of 
its losses. There was no _ evidence 
found of an attitude, other than one of 
absolute fairness, toward those who 
have become claimants or beneficia- 
ries under its contracts. Settlements 
are promptly made after due investi- 
gation and a determination of the 
Company’s liability. In the accident 
and health department, approximately 
four thousand claims have been made 
against the Company. Less than two 
per cent. of these have been compro- 
mised, and ten per cent. have either 
been disapproved by the Company or 
withdrawn by the claimants. There 
seems to be no disposition on the part 
of the company to take advantage of 
technical defenses. 


The Management 


"The officers of the Globe Indemnity 
Company are: President, Henry W. 
Katon; vice-presidents, George W. 
Hoyt and J. B. Kremer; secretary and 
general manager, A. Duncan Reid; as- 
sistant secretaries, T. A. Weed and 
K. R. Owen, and Comptroller, Harry 
Furze. 
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FRANKFORT HAS NEW POLICY 


GOLDEN JUBILEE DISABILITY 
It Covers Every Accident and Every 
Sickness—Company Half a Cen- 


tury Old 


The Frankfort General Insurance 
Company, one of the strongest compa- 
nies in the world, is fifty years old. 
The company announces this week that 
it will issue a Golden Jubilee Disability 
Policy, containing many striking fea- 
tures. 

This policy covers every accident and 
every sickness and does not contain 
the limitations generally found in 
monthly premium policies. 

Accident Indemnities 

The accident indemnities 
are as follows: 

Loss of life or two limbs or both eyes, 
the principal sum. Loss of one eye and 
one limb, the principal sum. Loss of 
one foot or one hand, one-half the prin- 
cipal sum. Loss of one eye, one-third 
the principal sum. 

Monthly Indemnity 

For total disability for 24 consecutive 
months. For partial disability for 6 
consecutive months. 

Double these amounts for accidents 
on public conveyances, elevators, in 
burning buildings, and by stroke of 
lightning. 

Optional 


provided 


indemnities in lieu of 
monthly indemnity. Doctor's bill paid 
for non-disabling injuries. Sunstroke, 
freezing, hydrophobia, blood-poisoning, 
inhalation of gas and poisonous vapors, 
by accidental means, are covered under 
the provisions of our policy. 
Sickness Indemnities 
Monthly Indemnity 

For total disability with house con- 
finement for 12 consecutive months. 

One-half for total disability following 
house confinement for 6 consecutive 
months. 

For loss of sight of both eyes, or use 
of two limbs, principal sum. 

For loss of sight of one eye or use of 
one limb, one half the principal sum. 

Regarding surgeon’s fees and hospi- 
tal expenses. Valid claims are paid im- 
mediately upon receipt of proof. 

Rates 

The indemnities and cost of the Gold- 
en Jubilee Policy follow: 

INDEMNITIES AND COST OF THE 
GOLDEN JUBILEE POLICY 








Mont'y 
A Accid't x neb 
Indem Ist week Ist week 
$2 $2 $20 $.70 $80 
25 25 2») 8S 1.00 
30 30 300 1.00 1.20 
4° 49 400 1.35 1.60 
50 50 500 1.65 2.00 
AA 60 60 60 2.0 2.40 
70 79 700 2.3 2.80 
80 80 Box 2.65 3.20 
99° 9° goo 3 3.60 
100 100 100 3.30 4.00 
20 20 20K 70 85 
25 25 25 90 1.10 
30 30 300 1.05 1.30 
40 40 4a 1.40 1.70 
5< 50 500 1.75 2.15 
A 60 60 600 2.10 2.55 
70 70 700 2.45 3.00 
Bo 80 Box 2.80 3.4 
go 90 900 3.15 3.85 
100 100 1006 3.56 4.25 
20 2 200 &s> 1. 
25 25 250 1.05 1.25 
30 30 300 1.25 1.50 
49 40 400 1.65 2. 
B so 5) 500 2.05 2.50 
60 60 600 2.50 3.00 
79 79 700 2.90 3.50 
8 80 800 3.3 4.00 
20 20 20 -95 1.10 
25 25 250 1.20 1.40 
30 30 300 1.40 1.70 
: ad 40 4 1.9 2.25 
50 50 50 2.25 2.80 
60 60 600 2. 2.35 
70 79 700 3-30 4.00 





ANNOUNCE TWO NEW POLICIES 
National Life, U. S. A., Convention in 
San Francisco—$5,000 Insurance 
for $15 Annually 





New policies of the National Life of 
the U. S. A. were announced at the 
convention of the Company in San Fran- 
cisco, One of these policies is a new 
tetal. disability clause for life policies. 


The other is called “Complete Protec- 
tion Policy.” The latter consists of 
any form of life policy combined with 
accident and health policies subject to 
the proper classification as of occupa- 
tion. 

$15 Premium 

The annual premium for $5,000 acci- 
dent policy, including $25 weekly in- 
demnity, is $15 for a Class I risk. The 
premiums for other classes are propor- 
tionately low. The benefits granted 
under a $5,000 policy are as follows: 

1. $5,000 in case of accidental death. 

2. $2,500 for loss of both hands, feet 
or eyes, or one hand and one foot. 

3. $1,250 for loss of one hand, foot 
or eye. 

4. $25 weekly indemnity for acciden- 
tal injury, not exceeding 104 weeks. 

5. $12.50 weekly indemnity for par- 
tial disability, not exceeding 26 weeks. 

6. Payment of medical fee for slight 
accidents not causing loss of time. 

The Health Policy 

The health policy is also issued at 
low rates, the annual premium for $25 
weekly indemnity being 27.50 for 
Class I risk. , Benefits are as follows: 

1. $25 weekly indemnity for house 
confinement due to sickness or disease. 

$2. $12.50 weekly indemnity for non- 
confinement during convalescence from 
sickness or disease. 

The health policy is unrestricted; it 
covers any and every kind or form of 
sickness or disease; it does not exempt 
the first week’s sickness as some poli- 
cies do, but will pay for one day or a 
year, and is in force from date of 
issue. 





INSURANCE IN HAWAII 


Casualty Companies Wrote $112,841 
Premiums and Had $26,202 Losses;— 
What Each Did 





The casualty companies wrote $112,- 
841 premiums and had $26,209 losses in 
Hawaii during 1914. 

The accident premiums of the lead- 
ing companies follow: 

Continental, $1,136; Employers’ Lia- 
bility, $3,980; Fidelity & Deposit, $724; 
London Guarantee, $742; London & 
Lancashire, $4,245; Pacific Coast Casu- 
alty, $2,308; Pacific Mutual Life, $1,- 
203; Pacific Surety, $1,405; Preferred 
Accident, $7,662; Standard Accident, 
$2,484, 





REJECT INDIANA COMPENSATION 

So far 1,500 rejections of the new 
workmen’s compensation law has been 
received by the industrial board of In- 
diana, which under the law of 1915, ad- 
ministers the new statute. Included in 
the list of rejections are some of the 
larger utility systems in the State, in- 
cluding the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Vandalia Railroad, the Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad, the Indianapolis 
Traction & Terminal Co., the Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Cincinnati Trac- 
tion Co., the Indianapolis & Cincinnati 
sight & Power Co., the Evansville Pub- 
lic Utilities Co. and others. 





Home Office 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY 


Accident, Health and Burglary Insurance 


We have attractive contracts for good agents 
WRITE TO 


Montpelier, Vermont 








STATE FUND BEING BOOMED 


FOR WORKMENS COMPENSATION 


Pennsylvanians Holding Conferences to 
Launch Movement—State Has 
Appropriated $300,000 


A meeting was held in Harrisburg 
ou Tuesday of this week to consider 
plans for the launching of a State in- 
surance scheme in connection with 
workmen’s compensation. It is pro- 
posed to collect data to present at a 
session to be held September 22, 
which will be attended by Gov. Brum- 
baugh, who will have returned from 
San Francisco in the meantime. 

Among those who attended the meet- 
ing were Attorney General Brown; 
Commissioner Jackson of the depart- 
ment of labor and industry; Insurance 
Commissioner Johnson; Robert K. 
Young of the workmen's insurance 
board; Harry A. Mackey of Philadel- 
phia; J. W. Leech, Ebensburg; Francis 
H. Bohlen, legal adviser, and Albert 
L. Allen, assistant manager of the 
workmen’s compensation fund of New 
York. 

$300,000 Appropriation 

An appropriation of $300,000 has 
been made by the State for the estab- 
lishment of the insurance fund, which 
will be in charge of a _ technically 
trained manager, assistant manager 
and other officials. Pennsylvania em- 
ployers are required by law to insure 
themselves against liability in the State 
insurance fund, in a stock or mutual 
liability company, or to carry their 
own insurance if the workmen’s com- 
pensation bureau of the commonwealth 
is satisfied that the financial status of 
the employer warrants such permis- 
sion. The compensation act, however, 
is elective. 

Before January 1, 1916, the State 
workmen’s insurance board will estab- 
lish what will amount to a liability in- 
surance company with tables of rates 
for all classes of industries and diver- 
sities of employment under those in- 
dustries. The insurance board will 
consider in establishing rates, the phy- 
sical condition of the plants under each 
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type of industry, as a factor in deter- 
mining insurance cost to the employ- 
ers. 

Commissioner Leech of Ebensburg 
sees nothing to it in Pennsylvania but 
the State fund. He is of the opinion 
that the State proposition will be so 
much more attractive than others that 
there will be nothing left but the 
shouting. In an interview given out 
on Monday of this week, Mr. Leech 
said in part: 

“Suppose a small employer has two 
men out working for him and these 
two men are killed. If they were mar- 
ried and had large families, the follow- 
ing out of the provisions of the new 
law might wreck the employer finan- 
cially, unless he was operating under 
the State insurance bureau. If the an- 
nual premium on $100 were 30 cents. 
for example, the total cost of $1,000 
each for the two men in question 
would have been $6. The State would 
pay the insurance just like a big in- 
surance corporation.” 

Mr. Leech says a publicity campaign 
is necessary so that all Pennsylvania 
employers may know the provisions of 
the act. This campaign of education, 
he believes, is particularly necessary 
among employers of foreign birth. 

Discharging Aged Men 

The commissioner was in Harrisburg 
last week and while there discussed 
with his colleagues the rumor that 
some corporations were having physi- 
cians examine their employes, dis- 
charging those with physical defects. 
He learned that so far as the other 
members of the board were aware 
nothing of this sort is going on. But 
the commissioner has a very pathetic 
letter from an aged man in this sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania who tells that 
he has been discharged because he is 
not physically sound. 





TAKES ADDITIONAL SPACE 

The plate glass department of the 
Casualty Company of America has en- 
larged its quarters on the third floor 
of the Casualty Company building. 
This has been made necessary by the 
healthy increase in business of the de- 
partment under the management of 
Jose N. Ferrer. In addition to a sat- 
isfactory increase in premiums, the 
plate glass business of the Casualty 
Company for the first six months of 
1915 shows a loss ratio of about 34.2 
per cent. 


T. C. SHERMAN IN TOWN 
T. C. Sherman, underwriter of the 
accident department of the Columbia 
National Life, is spending the week in 
New York. He was formerly connect- 
ed with the Globe Indemnity at the 
home office. 


BUSINESS BOOMING 
The August premium collections of 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company showed a_ $6,000 in- 
crease over July, with 1,000 more ap- 
plications for August than July. 





An epidemic of jewelry robberies in 
Chicago is reported by the Chicago 
Herald Tribune. 
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Twenty-five Reasons Why Corporate Indem- 
nity Is Better Than Individual Sponsorship 


By F. B. Vogel, in National Surety News 








A corporate surety is preferable to 
individual sponsorship, to instance a 
few of the many preferences—because 
i: possesses every quality of desirabil- 
ity which the individual lacks, to wit: 

(1) Its permanency; it does not die. 

(2) It does not go abroad. 

(3) It does not become insane. 

(4) It does not imperil the dignity 
and security of its indemnifying obli- 
gations by failure, speculation or dis- 
honesty; nor does it issue bonds for 
applicants whose applications have 
been rejected by other prudent com- 
panies. 

(5) Its experience, 
ties and service in surety 
beyond dispute. 

\6) It never neglects its work or 
hands it over to untrustworthy people 
or guarantees the honesty or worthi- 
ness of such people. 

(7) Its scientific examinations ena- 
ble it to separate the unworthy from 
the worthy, and its bonds, in the case 
of the worthy, act in behalf of the 
worthy as endorsements of character 
and as testimonials to reputation. 

(8) It does not refuse to act as spon- 
sor from caprice or on the ground of 
inexperience; nor does it furnish bonds 
because of friendship or sentiment. 

(9) It is invariably on hand during 
business hours and can be consulted 
at all times in emergencies. 

(10) Its wide experience of general 
business methods and of surety requi- 
sites, as well as to its strict adherence 
thereto on all occasions, is invaluable 
to the holders of its bonds, to the ones 
bonded, and furnishes means, at low 
cost, to enable individuals to evade 
and escape surety obligations for rela- 
tives, friends and others, if need be 
by offering to pay premiums instead of 
becoming sureties. 

(11) It is absolutely confidential. 

(12) It has no sympathies or antipa 
hies and no politics. 


judgment, facili- 
matters are 


(133 It can be relied on, and its capi- 
tal, surplus and earnings are security 
and protection, always available for 
the persons, firms and corporations 
holding its sponsor bonds It pays 
promptly, and does not hold off pend- 
ing efforts to compel the defaulter or 
the counter-indemnitor, if any, to pay. 

(14) It is always subject to visita- 


tion, examinations, supervision and di- 
rections of federal and State officials, 
designated by law for the purpose, and 


to the scrutiny and orders of federal, 
State and county courts. The reserve 
of a surety company, in common with 
all other surety companies, is rigidly 
checked up and kept on an adequate 
basis by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, while frequently one piece of 
property has been scheduled by a per- 
sonal surety for hundreds of bonds. 
(15) It does not resign its sponsor- 
ship or evade the obligations thereof 
or leave its bondholders in the lurch. 
(16) Its bondholders are relieved 
from all anxiety and annoyance prior 
to and after defaults by dishonesty 
and otherwise, and it promptly pays all 
losses and sees that delinquents are 


apprehended, tried, duly convicted and 
punished. 


(17) It stands as a buffer between 
the ones bonded and the holders of its 
bonds. 

(18) It can neither be bullied nor 


coaxed to sanction wrong nor can it be 
compelled to let up on wrong-doers for 
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whom it has acted as sponsor—at 
least, not to the loss of the holder of 
the bond. 

(19) It never acts without compen- 
sation, and its premium rates are mod- 
erate to the extent that their payment 
is no possible excuse for evasion by 
those needing to give bonds, or justifi- 
cation for friends, relatives and others 
to be asked to assume liability gratu- 
itously to save premium. 

(20) The accommodation it furnish- 
es in all cases wherein surety bonds 
are required is essential to business 
activity and prosperity and adds to the 
welfare of the public at large in many 
respects. 

(21) Unlike the individual surety, 
who, customarily, voluntarily and gra- 
tuitously assumes, as act of kindness 
and from friendly motives, the obliga- 
tion of suretyship, the corporate sure- 
ty, as a matter of strict business and 
for pay, constantly keeps close super- 
vision of the bonded one’s conduct and 
associates; does not, on the scent of 
danger of loss or a friendly tip from 
the principal, convert and place beyond 
the possibility of legal compulsion of 
payment, its assets. 

(22) The doctrine, applicable to in- 
dividual sureties, that a surety is a 
favorite of the law and, hence, a claim 
against him is strictissimi juris (the 
most strict right or law), does not ap- 
ply to a corporate surety for profit, 
which is that of an insurer, whose 
contracts are usually in the terms pre- 
scribed by itself and must be construed 


most strongly in favor of the holder 
of the bond. In other words, a cor- 


porate surety must often pay a loss on 
the principal's default, that the indi- 
vidual surety will escape, pursuant to 
law, and, consequently the loss falls on 
the holder of the individual . bond, 

(23) When a corporate surety bond 
is furnished there is no possibility that 
it is a forgery, as is sometimes the de- 
fence made by individual bondsmen 
following defaults. Citation of one in- 
stance will suffice to illustrate the 
risk, in this respect, acceptance of in 
lividual bondsmen incurs. 

(24) Personal sureties often pledge 
the same property on bond after bond. 
thus lessening in each instance the 
value of the security as a source of 
protection; while, to the contrary, 
surety companies regard each bond 
written as a liability and accordingly 
make provision to meet any loss which 
may occur. 

(25) Personal sureties often to indi- 
cate their solvency or adequacy to be- 
come guarantors on bonds, list or men- 
tion real estate, to which they have 
either no marketable or other title or 
which is heavily encumbered Often, 
instead of owning such real estate, it 
is later discovered that its title is vest- 
ed in their wives or in other relatives, 


ali of whom are immune to judicial 
proceedings seeking to render the 
property liable for the bond under- 


taking. 
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Surplus over all liabilities 
Losses paid to June 30, 1915 
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[Special Talks With Local Agents 








There are two kinds of 


Two backbones—the one with 
Kinds of the back and no bone, 
Backbone and the one with both 

back and bone! Back- 
bone! what great things have been 


put across in your name! 
Stiffen your backbone. 


It is a great thing to have a big 


brain, a _ fertile imagination, grand 
ideals, but the man with these bereft of 
good backbone is sure to serve no 


useful end. 

Stiffen your backbone. 

There is a little vine that starts at 
the base of great trees. Then it climbs 
and twines about until it squeezes and 
saps away unto death the tree around 
which it clings. It has no backbone— 
no vital individual strength of its own 
so it seeks out to tear down and kill 
where there is strength, power and life. 
That is what back-bone-less people do. 

Stiffen your backbone. 

Use it to stand alone with. Use it to 
bolster up your own individual resour- 


Use it to strengthen weaker back- 
bones than your own. Use it for work- 
ing out your own character. Do but 
this and deeds done will gather about 
you in battalions and opportunity will 
stand around anxious to introduce you 
to its friends. 

Stiffen your backbone. 

Use your backbone at your job to- 
day. Dissect your agency, and if it is 
not paying you the profit it should, 
put backbone into the work and find 
cut why this condition exists. Is it be- 
cause you are not devoting the time 
you should to the increasing of the busi- 
ness, or is it because you have not 
made use of your backbone in follow- 
ing up the business you have placed on 
your books, showing your members the 
advisability of continuing the protec- 
tion once it has been taken? This is 
where backbone counts, for the temple 


ces. 


of success is upheld by the strong 
arms of men and women who have 
backbone and use it.—Commonwealth 


Casualty Co. 


Are There Too Many Insurance Conventions ? 


(Continued from 


ualty convention; the Indianapo- 
lis convention; the Insurance 
Congress in San Francisco. 


The Long Coast Trip 
To say that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are spent by insurance men 
attending conventions each year is 
not to exaggerate. For various rea- 
sons many insurance organizations de- 
cided to have their conventions on the 
Pacific Coast this year. So every agent 


vho wanted to attend the convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters—and there are naturally 
many who do—had to travel a long 
way. It was pretty hard on the man 
from Portland, Maine, who wanted to 
take his wife along; and every wife 
vanted to see the wonders of the 
Coast. The Eastern Underwriter 
knows of many insurance men who 


spent $1,000 or more to attend that con- 
vention. The Commissioners have 
gone to California. If you want to at- 
tend the World’s Insurance Congress 
you have to go to San Francisco, Some 
people have wanted to attend more 
than one convention there, but they 
have not been able to do it. One trip 
to the Coast in a year was all the 
pocket book would stand. 

And to get to the Coast from New 
York it is necessary to spend about 
twelve days coming and going without 
stop-overs. It is only because a num- 
ber of agents arose and protested with 
all their might that the National Asso- 
ciation of Fire Agents clung to its de- 
cisions to meet in Indianapolis instead 
o: San Francisco in October. 

An interesting sidelight is that new 
associations are constantly being 
formed, and there is no telling how far 
the convention idea will spread or 
what it will cost insurance men if there 
is not reform. 

The Good Accomplished 
This is as good a time as any other 
discuss the value of conventions. 
This article is not meant to refer to 
the company conventions, one hund- 
red of which were or will be held this 
year on the Coast. It is absolutely 
necessary for the companies to have 
a once-a-year talk with their leading 
representatives for obvious reasons, 
not the least of which is that the stars, 
meeting together, give each other in- 
spiration and, furthermore, have a 
chance to find out what their compa- 
nies intend doing in the future and to 
make plans accordingly. But so far 
as the national and State associations 
of various kinds are concerned there 
i: not the slightest doubt in the world 
that most of these conventions are in 


to 


page 1.) 


a rut, and that after men are induced 
to travel hundreds, sometimes thous- 
ands of miles, they are not rewarded 
sufficiently for making the journey. 
Where Conventions Are Weak 
The Eastern Underwriter diagnoses 
the faults of conventions in the insur- 
ance business about as follows: 


1. Not enough care is taken in the 
preparation of a program, and such 
programs are often prepared by men 
who are not expert in divining what 
interests a large body of insurance 
men. The titles of papers lack nov- 
elty; and the papers themselves are 


often a gathering together of platitudes 
and sayings of the tritest nature. 

2. The speakers are frequently 
who are not in an authoritative posi- 
tion to talk, because they have been 
given a subject in which some depart 


men 


mental manager is more familiar. 
3. Papers are too long. Frequently, 


one hears an otherwise well-balanced 
underwriter arise at 11 o’clock during 
a banquet and read six or seven thous- 
and words in a monotone. 

4. There not enough 
discussion about matters 
and-cents interest in the 

Views of Agents 

At the recent convention of the cas- 
ualty men in Detroit during a business 
session there were one hundred agents 
in the lobby and thirty-five in the 
meeting. Asked why he did not go up- 
stairs to the meeting one of the most 
important agents in the country said 
that there was nothing on the program 
that interested him particularly. Near 
him was an accident man who joined 
in, saying: “If 1 go up there I will not 
hear anything that will help me in the 
accident business.” 

At a 
Eastern 
heard the 
that were 
ago. Not 

5. Conventions are frequently domi- 
nated by the same group of men year 
after year—insurance politicians. They 
consume all the time talking, and say 
the same things year in and year out, 
discouraging new figures from partici- 
pating in the deliberations. 

Many Conventions Necessary 

This much is sure: organizations in 
the insurance-business are necessary, 
and these organizations must have con- 
ventions to bring together their mem- 
bers. Admitting this, how can the 
conventions be made more interesting 
and how can their number be cut 
down? 
time and 


is impromptu 
of dollars- 


business. 


convention The 
Underwriter representative 
identical subjects discussed 
talked about fifteen years 
a new idea was advanced. 


fire insurance 


Is there not some way in which 
money 


can be economized, 
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AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR 
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President 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 
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Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
Cc. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTER 
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F. W. LAWSON 
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Credit Insurance Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, 
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of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 
Cc. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mer. and Attorney 
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Employers 

Public Vessel Owners Burglary 

Teams General Contingent Workmen's Collective 
Workmen's Landlords Druggists & Individual Accident & Healt 
Compensation Elevator Physicians Industrial Accident & Health 
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The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 


JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 





The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 








and every minute spent in these con The Pacific Coast Casualty Compa 
— be just so much gained? ny’s business will be taken over by the 
The Eastern Underwriter has asked . >  wanehe 
i : . 3 : Indemnity Company of California to 
a number of men prominent in the 
be launched by interests now in con 


business to give their views, and these 


will be presented in next week's issue. trol of the Pacific Coast Casualty 
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Leon P. Rink Blake Nevius 


Formerly a Banker Graduate 


Graduate Drake University Recent Wisconsin University 
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Attracted to Life Insurance 
Edward I. Brown by our A Sena 


Graduate Lafayette Formerly Asst. Factory Mgr. 


a a Boys Agency Service ibrary Bureau 





If you would help some young 
friend to get a 


Real Start in Life 


Recommend 


The 


Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


of Hartford, Conn. 
J. M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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